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Annual 

Awards 

One  of  the  great  things  about  be- 
ing a commander  is  the  ability  to 
confe  awards  on  the  deserving.  In 
ear  December,  we  held  the 
USAREC  Annual  Awards  Board 
here  at  the  headquarters,  and  se- 
lected the  RA  and  USAR  recruiters 
of  the  year,  the  AMEDD  recruiters 
of  the  year,  and  the  soldier  of  the 
year  for  1997.  We  had  earlier  se- 
lected the  civilians  of  the  year  in 
four  categories. 

It  was  my  distinct  pleasure  to  rec- 
ognize the  fine  work  of  the  award 
winners  at  the  Annual  Awards  Ban- 
quet last  month.  The  soldiers  and 
civilians  who  were  recognized 
stand,  in  my  mind,  as  repre- 
sentatives for  all  the  tremendous 
work  that  is  accomplished  in  this 
command.  The  award  winners 
must  feel  very  proud  to  have  been 
recognized  among  their  peers;  I 
am  very  proud  of  their  dedication 
and  commitment  to  this  mission 
we  all  share. 

Putting  quality  people  in  a qual- 
ity Army  is  the  business  we  are 
about.  The  people  we  honor  with 
awards  are  those  who  have  risen 
above  that  extraordinary  standard 
we  set  for  ourselves,  and  I look  at 
their  achievement  with  absolute 
and  sincere  admiration.  What  the 
winners  have  done  is  set  a new 
standard  for  what  is  achievable. 

The  greatest  achievements  are  char- 
acterized by  their  sustainable  na- 
ture, and  that’s  what  these  winners 
have  done  — they  have  set  and  sus- 
tained their  high  standards  over 
quite  a long  period  of  time,  more 
than  just  this  one  year  we  honor. 

Those  who  were  recognized  as 
winners  are  truly  outstanding  repre- 
sentatives of  what  they  do.  Each 
came  from  a field  of  winners,  se- 


lected at  their  brigade  because  they 
are  the  best.  And  each  winner  un- 
doubtedly had  great  teachers,  great 
coaches,  great  mentors  — the 
achievement  of  all  nominees  hon- 
ors those  who  went  before  them. 

All  the  nominees  have  become 
role  models  and  influencers  for  the 
rest  of  the  command  — people  will 
look  to  them  to  set  the  new  stand- 
ard. This  is  part  of  the  continuing 
nature  of  awards;  achievement 
propagates  further  achievement,  in- 
spiring others  to  set,  achieve,  and 
sustain  goals. 

For  their  achievements,  for  their 
vision,  for  their  commitment  to  ex- 
cellence, for  what  they  do  for  this 
command,  this  Army,  and  this  na- 
tion, my  most  profound  thanks 
and  admiration  go  to  this  year’s 
award  nominees  and  winners. 

RA  Recruiter  of 

THE  YEAR 

Winner:  SFC  Gregory  W 
Seibert,  St.  Louis  Bn 

Runner-Up:  SGT  Charles  A. 
Vagasky,  Sacramento  Bn 

USAR  Recruiter  of 
THE  YEAR 

Winner:  SSG  Kim  Dionne, 
Albany  Bn 

Runner-Up:  SSG  Carmelo  O. 
Parrilla,  Miami  Bn 


Soldier  of  the  Year 

Winner:  SFC  Filiberto  Carattini, 
Houston  Bn 

Runner-Up:  SFC  Edward  L. 
Brummett,  Raleigh  Bn 

USAR  Health  Care 
NCO  of  the  Year 

Winner:  SFC  Timmv 
McMichael,  5th  Bde  AMEDD 

Runner-Up:  SFC  James  N. 

Wells,  6th  Bde  AMEDD 

RA  Health  Care 
NCO  OF  THE  YEAR 

Winner:  SSG  John  A.  Certa,  3d 
Bde  AMEDD 

Runner-Up:  SFC  Kevin  R. 

Buck,  1st  Bde  AMEDD 

CIVILIANS  OF 

the  Year 

Outstanding  Secretarial  Cleri- 
cal Employee  of  the  Year 

Winner:  Evelyn  C.  Sandborn, 
Great  Lakes  Recruiting  Battalion 

Runner-Up:  Kathryn  K.  Messer- 
schmidt,  HQ  USAREC  A&PA 

Outstanding  Technical  or  Pro- 
gram Support  Employee  of  the 
Year 

Winner:  Brenda  J.  Simpson,  HQ 
3d  Recruiting  Brigade 

Runner-Up:  Claireann  Whitelev, 
5th  Bde  AMEDD 

Outstanding  Program  Special- 
ist Employee  of  the  Year 

Winner:  Stanley  N.  Squillace, 

2d  Recruiting  Brigade  A&PA 

Runner-Up:  Norma  S.  Cooper, 
HQ  USAREC  Protocol 

Outstanding  Professional  Em- 
ployee of  the  Year 

Winner:  Jules  C.  Lew;  Phoenix 
Recruiting  Battalion 

Runner-Up:  James  C.  Hassinger, 
HQ  3d  Recruiting  Brigade 
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Seven  Army  Values 

The  Department  of  the  Army  has  re- 
cently produced  a 12-minute  video 
called  “Living  Army  Values.”  GEN 
Dennis  Reimer,  the  Army  Chief  of 
Staff,  introduces  and  closes  the  video. 
He  stresses  that,  although  there  have 
been  many  changes  occurring  in  the 
Army,  one  thing  will  not  change  — 
the  seven  Army  bedrock  values. 

Loyalty  — Share  the  commitment. 
(Bear  true  faith  and  allegiance  to  the 
US  Constitution,  the  Army,  your  unit 
and  other  soldiers.) 

Duty  — Do  what  is  right.  (Fulfill 
your  obligations.) 

Respect  — Practice  the  Golden 
Rule.  (Treat  people  as  they  should  be 
treated.) 

Selfless  Service  — Build  teamwork. 
(Put  the  welfare  of  the  nation,  the 
Army,  and  your  subordinates  before 
your  own.) 

Honor  — Maintain  high  standards. 
(Live  up  to  all  the  Army  values.) 

Integrity  — Keep  your  word  — do 
what  you  say.  (Do  what  is  right,  le- 
gally and  morally.) 

Personal  Courage  — Face  uncer- 
tainty with  confidence.  (Face  fear,  dan- 
ger, or  adversity. ) 

Housing  allowances  change 
Jan.  1 

by  SSG  Alicia  K.  Borlik,  American 
Forces  Press  Service 

WASHINGTON  — A nontaxable 
basic  allowance  for  housing  replaces 
the  variable  housing  allowance  and  ba- 
sic allowance  for  quarters  Jan.  1.  The 
basic  allowance  for  housing  combines 
the  two  older  allowances  into  one  sin- 
gle payment  based  on  rank,  with  or 
without  dependants,  said  Saul  Pleeter, 
DoD  assistant  director  for  compensa- 
tion, military  personnel  and  policy. 
Most  service  members  should  see  no 
dramatic  changes  in  total  payments, 
he  said.  DoD  will  introduce  the  new 
rates  gradually  during  a six-year  transi- 
tion. During  this  time,  rates  will  in- 
crease in  high-cost  areas  and  decrease 
in  low-cost  areas.  Pleeter  said  person- 
nel will  be  rate -protected  as  long  as 
they  remain  at  their  current  duty  sta- 


tion with  no  change  in  dependency 
status. 

Members  will  also  be  protected  upon 
promotion,  but  not  demotion.  The 
new  rates  are  based  on  housing  costs 
for  civilians  with  comparable  income 
levels  in  the  same  area.  Under  this  sys- 
tem, the  annual  growth  in  the  housing 
allowance  will  be  indexed  to  increases 
in  the  national  average  monthly  hous- 
ing cost.  Initial  rates  won’t  be  known 
until  mid-December,  Pleeter  said. 

“The  biggest  benefit  service  members 
will  see  is  accurate  allowances  that  in- 
crease or  decrease  over  time  based  on 
changes  in  housing  costs,”  he  said.  The 
current  system  has  many  flaws,  includ- 
ing being  tied  to  basic  pay  raises  rather 
than  the  housing  cost  index,  Pleeter 
said.  Increases,  therefore,  were  not 
keeping  up  with  housing  costs,  he  said. 

The  basic  allowance  for  quarters  and 
variable  housing  allowance  systems  had 
become  inefficient  and  inequitable,  ac- 
cording to  the  National  Defense 
Authorization  Act  for  fiscal  1998.  Presi- 
dent Clinton  signed  the  act  into  law  re- 
cently, approving  the  consolidation  of 
housing  allowances.  Military  personnel 
will  no  longer  have  to  report  their 
housing  expenses  on  the  variable  hous- 
ing allowance  survey. 

“If  they  gave  you  $200  in  VHA  and 
you  didn’t  spend  it  (under  the  old  sys- 
tem), you  would  have  to  return  half  of 
it,”  Pleeter  said.  Under  the  new  sys- 
tem, members  keep  the  entire  amount 
regardless  of  what  they  spend.  The  fam- 
ily separation  allowance  (type  2)  will  in- 
crease from  $75  to  $100,  Jan.  1. 

The  Defense  Authorization  Act  also 
calls  for  the  overseas  housing  allowance 
to  incorporate  the  basic  allowance  for 
quarters.  Other  entitlements  tied  to  the 
old  basic  allowance  for  quarters  will  be 
calculated  in  the  same  manner  as  they 
are  today.  The  family  separation  allow- 
ance (type  1)  is  now  termed  the  family 
separation  housing  allowance  and  will 
be  based  on  the  basic  allowance  for 
housing  or  the  overseas  housing  allow- 
ance instead  of  the  old  basic  allowance 
for  quarters. 

Area  Support  Group  activated 

MG  Mark  R.  Hamilton,  command- 
ing general  of  the  U$  Army  Recruiting 


Command,  today  presided  over  the 
unit  activation  of  U$AREC’s  Area 
$upport  Group.  The  A$G  is  collocated 
with  U5AREC  Headquarters  at  Fort 
Knox  and  will  provide  personnel  and 
logistics  support  to  the  Army  recruit- 
ing force.  The  A$G  is  also  the  parent 
unit  for  the  U5  Army  Parachute  Team 
(the  Golden  Knights),  the  Recruiting 
$upport  Battalion,  and  Headquarters 
and  Headquarters  Company,  U$  Army 
Recruiting  Command. 

“This  ceremony  is  certainly  a change 
of  pace  from  what  we’ve  become  used 
to  over  the  past  several  years  — it  has 
been  much  more  common  to  deacti- 
vate units.  $o  it’s  quite  unusual  to 
stand  up  a new  unit,  as  we  have  done 
this  morning,”  Hamilton  remarked. 

Hamilton  described  the  Area  $up- 
port  Group  as  an  outcome  of 
U$AREC’s  redesign  process,  one  that 
will  unburden  brigade,  battalion,  and 
company  commanders  of  non-produc- 
tion activities.  By  doing  so,  the  com- 
manders can  focus  themselves  and 
their  staffs  more  directly  on  the  recruit- 
ing mission. 

The  Area  $upport  Group  will  also  be 
able  to  provide  the  synergy  necessary 
to  focus  and  coordinate  valuable  re- 
cruiting support  resources  on  critical 
areas  of  the  recruiting  mission,  primar- 
ily the  Golden  Knights  parachute  team 
and  the  Recruiting  $upport  Battalion. 
Through  its  Logistics  $upport  Center, 
it  will  provide  centralized  logistics  sup- 
port and  oversight  of  decentralized  lo- 
gistics operations. 

The  A$G  also  establishes  a central- 
ized personnel  action  center  for  in- 
and  out-processing  and  routine  person- 
nel actions  for  the  military  personnel 
who  are  assigned  to  the  headquarters 
and  other  U$AREC  activities  at  Fort 
Knox.  The  Area  $upport  Group  con- 
sists of  140  military  and  57  civilian 
personnel. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  activation 
ceremony,  A5G  commander,  COL 
Carl  D.  8pringer,  said,  “We  will  make 
a difference.” 

$pringer’s  previous  U$AREC  experi- 
ence includes  service  as  the  com- 
mander, 6th  Recruiting  Brigade,  and 
director,  Program  Analysis  and  Evalu- 
ation, HQ  U8AREC. 
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Sergeant  Major  Promotion 
Selection  Board  Results 

The  following  USAREC  soldiers 
were  selected  for  appointment  to  com- 
mand sergeant  major: 

SGM  Henager,  Ricky  J.,  Houston 

The  following  USAREC  soldiers 
were  selected  as  alternates  for  appoint- 
ment to  Command  Sergeant  Major: 

Headquarters 

SGM  Chapman,  Douglas  C. 

SGM  Estrada,  Manuel 

SGM  Lipuma,  Thomas  J. 

SGM  Martinez,  Diana 

SGM  Phillips,  Ronnie 

SGM  Villegasdiaz,  Juan 

1st  Brigade 

SGM  Green,  David  F.,  Beckley 

2d  Brigade 

SGM  Angelino,  Conrado  N.,  Miami 

SGM  Stewart,  Harold  E.,  Jackson- 
ville 

SGM  Thomas,  Issac,  Jackson 

5th  Brigade 

SGM  Keane,  Robert  E.,  Kansas  City 

Story  ideas? 

E-mail  RJ  suggestions  or  comments 
to:  welkerk@usarec.army.mil. 


6th  Brigade 

SGM  Angelo,  Lucy  B.,  Los  Angeles 

The  following  USABEC  soldiers 
were  selected  for  promotion  to  ser- 
geant major: 

Headquarters 

*MSG  Martinez,  Maria  V 

**MSG  Taylor,  George  A. 

*MSG  Williams,  Edmund  D. 

MSG  Wymer,  Charles  M. 

2d  Brigade 

MSG  Cunningham,  Donald,  Miami 

*1SG  Mathis,  Eddie  J.,  Jacksonville 

*MSG  Rooney,  Michael  K.,  Colum- 
bia 


3d  Brigade 

MSG  O’Connell,  Steven  E.,  Great 


Lakes 

MSG  Wade,  Kenneth  L.,  Indianapo- 
lis 

5th  Brigade 

*MSG  Elliott,  Mark  A.,  Kansas  Citv 

*Automactic  select  for  USASMC 
Class  #49  to  begin  Aug  98. 

**  79S 

The  following  USAREC  soldiers 
were  selected  as  alternates  for  the 
USA  Sergeants  Major  Course: 

1st  Brigade 

MSG  Cummings,  Vernon  O. 

2d  Brigade 

MSG  Handley,  Howard  J.,  Tampa 
Congratulations,  all! 

Federal  Holiday 

Martin  Luther  King's 
birthday  will  be 
observed  on  Monday, 
Jan.  19, 1998. 


1997  CSM,  SGM,  and  USASMC  Selection  Lists 
Statistical  Breakout 


PRIMARY  SECONDARY  TOTAL 


PREV 

1ST  TIME 

TOTAL 

TOTAL 

TOTAL 

CONS/SEL 

CONS/SEL 

CONS/SEL 

CONS/SEL 

CONS/SEL 

ARMY 

723/162 

901/258 

1,624/421 

1,705/109 

3,329/530 

(22.5%) 

(28.6%) 

(25.9%) 

(6.4%) 

(15.9%) 

79R 

14/1 

51/6 

65/7 

44/2 

109/9 

(7.1%) 

(11.8%) 

(10.8%) 

(4.5%) 

(8.3%) 
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Life  and 
a day 
with 
Team 
L.A.! 


by  SFC  Shelia  Jackson,  Recruiting  Operations 

\ 

I Mt  all  times  and  in  every  quest,  the  race  is  not  won  by 
the  swift,  but  by  those  who  have  the  most  support.  In  other 
words,  every  winner  has  a cooperative,  supportive,  and  mo- 
tivated team  either  seen  or  unseen  perpetuating  that  victory 

With  this  knowledge  in  mind,  it  is  easy  to  see  why  it  is  im- 
perative for  a recruiting  station  to  function  like  a symphony 
orchestra  if  it  is  to  accomplish  its  mission. 

An  individual  mission 

Today’s  missioning  assigns  every  member  of  the  station  an 
individual  mission.  A mission  accomplishment  plan  is  estab- 
lished for  the  individual,  and  he  or  she  now  knows  what  it 
will  take  numerically  to  win.  The  problem  is  that  some  of  us 
fail  to  recognize  that  individual  and  therefore  station  success 
depends  on  the  collective  efforts  of  all  members.  If  everyone 
focuses  on  what  must  be  done,  it  should  motivate  a spirit  of 
willingness  to  cooperate. 


Teamwork  effort 

Teamwork  is  defined  as  a cooperative  effort  by  members  of 
a group  or  team  to  achieve  a common  goal.  All  elements  of 
that  definition  must  be  in  force  in  order  for  the  difficult  but 
essential  mission  that  we  have  been  tasked  be  achieved.  My 
caution  to  you  is  to  watch  out  for  enemies  to  your  success. 
The  greatest  enemy  to  team  success  is  a negative  attitude  to- 
ward the  mission,  recruiting,  the  Army,  and  yourself. 

Even  though  it  has  been  proven  that  a negative  attitude  will 
destroy  everything  and  everyone  in  its  path,  it  can  still  be 
found  hiding  out  in  some  stations.  I have  observed  this 
strange  phenomenon  in  station  environments  and  indeed  a 
negative  attitude  is  more  contagious  than  a positive  one. 
These  negative  attitudes  are  crippling  and  are  not  conducive 
to  a productive  environment. 

What  I mean  by  negative  is  the  verbal  or  nonverbal  feeling 
and  belief  that  nothing  is  going  right,  and  somebody  is  pur- 
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posely  doing  everybody  wrong.  If  this  venomous  attitude 
has  attached  itself  to  you  like  a boa  constrictor  (a  snake  that 
coils  itself  around  and  crushes  its  prey),  get  rid  of  it  as  soon 
as  possible  because  it  is  squeezing  the  life  out  of  you  daily. 

Its  ultimate  goal  is  your  social,  emotional,  and  professional 
death. 

What  a team  is 

A team  is  a collective  set  of  individuals  with  a common  vi- 
sion and  a focused,  committed  determination  to  win  the 
prize.  When  I visited  the  Los  Angeles  Battalion,  I found 
this  collective  set  of  individuals  living  out  this  definition  on 
a daily  basis. 

As  I observed  stations  and  recruiters  in  a training  environ- 
ment, two  things  became  clear  — everyone  was  generating 
positive  energy;  and  everyone  was  winning  or  believed  that 
they  were  going  to  win. 

This  positive  attitude  was  apparent  especially  in  the  new  re- 
cruiters I encountered,  who  were  not  quite  sure  what  I 
meant  by  propensity  to  enlist,  but  they  knew  they  were  a 
part  of  Team  L.A.!  In  fact,  all  of  these  noncommissioned  of- 
ficers talked  about  themselves  as  though  they  were  one  en- 
tity. 

SFC  Carlos  Bonilla,  Torrance  station,  was  talking  about  his 
team  as  they  related  to  Team  L.A.  when  he  said  to  me, 

“This  is  a great  team,  we  have  gone  through  some  adversi- 
ties but  we  went  through  them  together.  We  are  training 
our  shortcomings  together,  and  we  will  win  together  and 
take  our  proper  place  at  the  head  of  Team  L.A.” 

SFC  Robert  Muto,  Visalia  station,  summarizes  it  by  saying, 
“As  noncommissioned  officers,  leaders,  and  soldiers,  we 
must  ensure  that  there  is  loyalty  up,  down,  and  laterally 
among  us.”  I agree  with  that  point  and  I want  to  expand  on 
what  is  meant  by  loyalty. 

What  loyalty  is  not 

Loyalty  is  not  keeping  quiet  and  not  ratting  on  your  fellow 
soldiers.  True  loyalty  is  experienced  when  selfless  service  is 
rendered  for  the  sake  of  the  team.  A leader  or  soldier  can 
truly  say  he  or  she  is  loyal  when  everyone  on  the  team 
knows  that  they  can  count  on  their  contribution  to  the  mis- 
sion. 

I also  was  inspired  by  the  comments  of  SFC  Joseph  Santo, 
Pasadena  station,  who  said,  “We  must  keep  motivation  posi- 
tive and  not  negative.  This  will  ensure  that  every  soldier 
around  us  cares  about  themselves  and  the  Army.” 

In  reference  to  his  statement  I would  like  to  urge  everyone 
to  check  their  commitment  to  the  Army  they  volunteered  to 


serve.  If  you  are  currently  in  an  organization  that  vou  do 
not  believe  in,  there  is  something  wrong  with  vou  — get 
help  now! 

Below  are  some  suggestions  from  across  the  command  as 
well  as  a bottom  line  list  to  successful  team  building. 

How  to  build  a team 

El  First,  you  must  motivate  yourself. 

1 Then,  you  must  motivate  your  team  members. 

1 Create  teamwork  activities. 

□ Instill  the  word  “our”  and  “we”  instead  of  “I”  and 

“me.” 

1 Direct  your  prospecting  to  include  the  station’s 
needs. 

1 Reinforce  leadership  in  all,  because  all  are 
leaders. 

H Focus  on  positive  traits,  not  negatives. 

■ Be  a winning  team. 

G Have  esprit  de  corps. 

EH  Set  and  maintain  high  standards. 

S Have  a reputation  for  solid  performance. 

El  Get  things  done  right  and  on  time  without  a 
hassle. 

□ Have  a plan  of  action  and  execute  it. 

1 Have  fun. 

1 Be  deadly,  awesome,  and  finely  tuned. 

Bottom  line 

□ Team  cohesion  builds  success. 

□ If  you  prospect  together,  it  builds  confidence. 

El  If  you  bond  together,  it  builds  a spirit  of  trust 
and  cooperation. 

The  main  reason  for  sharing  these  points  with  the  rest  of 
USAREC  is  because  more  than  any  other  MOS  we  are  a 
self-sustaining,  self-adjusting,  self-correcting,  self-etc.,  or- 
ganization. We  must  share  experiences  and  successes  be- 
cause just  like  the  fine  soldiers  of  Team  L.A.  realized,  we  are 
Team  USAREC. 

We  are  a unique  entity  with  a dynamic  mission  that  must  be 
accomplished  in  a different  way  every  day,  everywhere.  The 
bond  that  we  each  share  is  the  recognition  that  no  one  per- 
son in  USAREC  can  accomplish  this  mission  alone.  We 
must  work  as  a team  for  success,  sharing  and  using  the 
wealth  of  experience  and  knowledge  in  this  command. 

The  soldiers  and  leaders  of  the  command  need  only  to  ask, 
and  more  importantly  when  you  ask  — listen  to  what  the 
voice  of  experience  is  saying  and  execute  its  directions. 

Teamwork  is  the  key  — there  is  no  other  way  to  win.  Al- 
ways remember  if  there  is  an  “I”  in  it,  it  does  not  spell  team. 
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Regular  army 
Recruiter  of  the  year 


“Eminently  qualified”  is  how  his 
battalion  sergeant  major  describes 
him.  “A  proven  recruiter  and  tire- 
less worker”  is  what  his  brigade 
commander  calls  him.  This  former 
Marine  who  recently  converted  to 
79R  has  just  been  selected  as  the 
Regular  Army  Recruiter  of  the 
Year  — SFC  Gregory  W.  Seibert, 
Waynesville  (Mo.)  Recruiting 
Station,  Mid-Missouri  Company, 

St.  Louis  Battalion. 

Seibert  joined  the  Army  in  1986, 
after  a four-year  stint  in  the  Marine 
Corps.  As  a combat  engineer,  he 
was  selected  to  be  a drill  sergeant; 
his  consistently  successful  record 
led  to  his  selection  as  an  Army 
recruiter  three  years  ago. 

“Face-to-face  prospecting  all  the 
time”  is  how  Seibert  describes  his 
tactic  for  success. 

Seibert’s  market  is  rural  high 
schools;  he  has  no  college  market 
in  his  station  area.  Consequently, 
he  prospects  every  time  he  sees  and 
talks  to  a young  person:  in  the 
stores,  when  he  goes  shopping, 
during  off-duty  hours  as  well  as  on- 
duty  time. 

“Twenty-four  hours  a day,  if  I 
could,”  he  says. 

He  also  credits  good  leadership, 
training,  and  the  mentorship  he  re- 
ceived as  a new  recruiter  as  factors 
in  how  he  earned  USAREC’s  top 
RA  recruiter  honors  this  year. 

“I  had  great  mentors  who  taught 
me  how  to  handle  objections,  who 
went  on  early  interviews  with  me 
and  gave  me  constructive  criticism, 
leaders  who  showed  me  they  cared 
about  my  performance  as  a re- 
cruiter in  this  community,”  Seibert 
said. 


SFC  Gregory  W.  Seibert 


The  new  RA  Recruiter  of  the 
Year  says  the  real  secret  to  his  suc- 
cess is  his  battle  buddy,  SSG  Rich- 
ard F.  Gillis.  They  work  together  in 
a team  concept,  halving  the  Lead 
Refinement  List,  going  with  each 
other  on  appointments  and  inter- 
views, and  generally  complement- 
ing each  other’s  skills. 

“We  work  really  well  together,” 
Seibert  commented.  “Evervbody 
has  strengths  and  weaknesses;  with 
two  of  us  working  together,  he  can 
pick  up  something  I may  have  for- 
gotten, or  I can  talk  about  areas 
he’s  not  comfortable  with.  Our 
station  is  near  Fort  Leonard  Wood, 
so  our  prospects  know  a lot  of  ‘the 
bad’  about  the  Army  We  work 
pretty  hard  to  tell  them  about  ‘the 
good’  and  that’s  whv  we’re  success- 
ful. 

“We  help  each  other’s  effective- 
ness, and  we  work  better  for  work- 
ing together.” 

Seibert  earned  his  recruiter  ring 
in  two  years,  during  which  time  he 
also  acted  as  station  commander 


for  more  than  three  months  while 
his  station’s  commander  was  at- 
tending ANCOC.  He  mentors  at- 
risk  students  in  his  schools  and  is 
working  on  a general  studies  de- 
gree in  college.  A member  of  the 
American  Powerlifters  Association, 
Seibert  scored  300  points  on  his 
last  Army  Physical  Fitness  Test. 

A two-time  “DA-select”  (drill 
sergeant  and  recruiter),  Seibert 
says  he  loves  the  freedom  of  being 
a recruiter,  compared  with  “being 
chained  to  a training  schedule”  as 
a 12B  drill  sergeant. 

“[As  a recruiter,]  you  can  plan 
your  day  and  manage  your  time, 
you  have  the  autonomv  and  con- 
trol to  make  yourself  successful,” 
he  commented.  “I  feel  leadership 
and  professionalism  are  the  two 
most  important  factors  in  being  a 
successful  soldier  in  recruiting.  I 
tty  to  build  an  atmosphere  that  en- 
hances teamwork  and  the  winning 
spirit  in  this  team  of  soldiers.” 

Seibert  will  soon  be  assigned  as 
a station  commander  in  his  own 
right,  giving  him  a chance  to  men- 
tor fellow  recruiters  in  the  ways  of 
success.  "" 

Former  Marine , 
former  drill  ser- 
geanty and  recent 
convert  to  79R , 
Seibert  loves  the 
freedom  of  being  an 
Army  recruiter. 
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US  army  Reserve 
Recruiter  of  the  year 


SSG  Kim  E.  Dionne  has  first- 
hand knowledge  about  how  the 
Army  helps  people  accomplish 
goals.  As  a reservist,  she  walked 
into  a recruiting  station  wanting  to 
join  the  active  component,  but  she 
found  out  she  would  have  lost  a 
stripe.  Then  the  recruiter  asked  her 
if  she  had  ever  thought  about  be- 
coming an  AGR  recruiter.  The 
rest,  as  they  say,  is  history. 

Dionne  enlisted  in  1980  as  a den- 
tal hygienist,  but  she  was  looking 
for  more  opportunity  when  she  en- 
tered that  recruiting  station  in 
1994.  A recruiter  since  April  1995, 
she  earned  her  ring  this  year,  as 
well  as  achieving  217  percent  vol- 
ume and  283  percent  quality  mis- 
sion in  FY  97. 

“I  believe  a person’s  reach  should 
exceed  her  grasp,”  Dionne  says,  ex- 
plaining her  philosophy  about  over- 
achieving. “That’s  what  I tell 
applicants  and  prospects,  too,  that 
they  should  be  looking  for  more 
than  they  have.  When  they  sign, 
my  applicants  know  they  are  mak- 
ing a positive  decision  about  their 
lives  and  a contribution  to  their 
country.” 

Dionne’s  selection  as  the  top 
USAR  recruiter  for  FY  97  signifies 
her  ability  to  get  the  job  done.  Her 
brigade  commander  describes  her 
as  “a  well-rounded  recruiter  who  is 
active  in  the  community”  and  cites 
her  deep  involvement  in  local 
youth  sports  activities.  Dionne  her- 
self believes  if  s easier  for  a Reserve 

aI  believe  a per- 
son’s reach  should 
exceed  her  grasp.” 


SSG  Kim  E.  Dionne 


recruiter  to  assimilate  into  the  com- 
munity than  an  RA  recruiter. 

“In  many  cases,  the  Reserve  re- 
cruiter is  either  from  the  town  or 
the  area  and  can  speak  with  some 
authenticity  about  local  problems 
and  events,”  she  says.  “I  am  a na- 
tive New  Englander  (originally 
from  Eewiston,  Me.);  people  rec- 
ognize my  accent,  I’m  one  of 
them.” 

She  believes  it  can  take  up  to 
two  or  three  years  to  fully  earn  a 
community’s  trust.  The  flip  side  of 
that  coin,  however,  Dionne  points 
out,  is  that  once  the  trust  is  yours, 
you  have  to  be  very  careful  to  con- 
tinue to  deserve  that  trust.  Trust 
can  disappear  overnight  because  of 
a recruiter  impropriety  or  per- 
ceived breech  in  the  relationship. 

“If  you  ever  lie  to  a parent,  they 
will  ruin  you  in  the  community.  In 
my  town,  they’d  go  to  the  papers!” 
Dionne  exclaims,  underscoring  the 
practical  need  for  recruiter  honesty 
and  integrity. 


Describing  her  success,  Dionne 
says,  “I  am  committed  to  excel- 
lence and  I live  in  my  schools.” 

She  has  five  colleges  and  14  high 
schools  in  her  area,  as  well  as  seven 
Reserve  units.  She  frequently  stops 
in  to  visit  with  teachers  and  coun- 
selors, sometimes  bearing  gifts, 
sometimes  just  to  say  hello. 

“Once  you’ve  got  a good  rela- 
tionship going,  you  need  to  work 
at  it  to  keep  it  working  for  you,” 
she  points  out.  “Often  a teacher  or 
counselor  I know  will  give  me  a re- 
ferral, someone  they  think  will 
benefit  from  the  Armv  Reserve. 

If  s like  an  equation  — a COI  plus 
trust  equals  referrals.” 

With  applicants  and  prospects, 
Dionne  believes  that  listening  is 
her  most  prominent  skill. 

“If  s just  like  they  tell  you  at  the 
schoolhouse,  it’s  a basic  textbook 
skill  — if  you  just  listen,  eventually 
they  tell  you  what  they  want.  Then 
I match  a USAR  program  to  their 
needs.” 

Eistening  to  other  recruiters  is 
something  Dionne  describes  as 
very  helpful  in  her  recruiting  suc- 
cess: “Experienced  recruiters  will 
tell  you  what  works.  He’d  prob- 
ably be  surprised  to  hear  me  say  it, 
but  SFC  Russ  Elmy  [now  at  the 
headquarters  Recruiting  Opera- 
tions Center]  really  showed  me 
how  to  be  a recruiter  and  he 
pushed  me  to  excellence. 

“I’d  also  like  to  thank  my  com- 
pany first  sergeant,  1SG  Brown 
and  his  wife.  They  really  know 
how  to  motivate  us  when  times  are 
tough,  and  the  first  sergeant  set  the 
standard  for  professionalism  in  our 
company.”  m 
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THE  YEAR 


To  SFC  Filiberto  Carattini,  this 
year’s  Soldier  of  the  Year,  dedica- 
tion to  the  job  and  the  willingness 
to  constantly  learn  from  everyone 
around  him  is  key  to  success.  He 
continuously  searches  for  new  and 
better  ways  to  get  the  job  done. 

“This  is  a learning  process  every- 
day,” said  Carattini  “and  I learn 
from  recruiters  and  station  com- 
manders.” As  a trainer,  he  learned 
from  SGM  Rick  Henager,  his  bat- 
talion sergeant  major. 

Carattini  began  recruiting  in 
1 990  as  a field  recruiter  in  the 
New  York  City  Battalion  and  three 
years  later  became  an  on-produc- 
tion  station  commander,  also  in 
New  York  City  Battalion.  Since 
then  he  has  served  as  a limited- 
production  station  commander  in 
Houston.  Starting  in  September 
1996,  he  began  work  as  Senior 
Trainer  at  Houston  Battalion. 

“I  adjusted  to  recruiting  pretty 
quick,”  said  Carattini.  He  entered 
the  Army  in  1979  as  a tank  crew- 
member and  for  two  years  was  an 
instructor  for  the  Tank  Com- 
mander Certification  Course  at 
Fort  Knox,  Ky. 

“It  took  some  time,  about  six 
months,  but  it  wasn’t  really  hard 
because  I wanted  to  be  here,” 
Carattini  said.  The  biggest  adjust- 
ment to  recruiting  for  him  was  the 
paperwork  type  of  job  recruiting  is 
compared  to  the  work  of  a tank 
crewmember.  “Once  I got  that 
down,  it  was  no  problem,”  he  said. 


SFC  Filiberto  Carattini 


Carattini  guesses  he’s  been  pretty 
lucky.  He  didn’t  listen  to  negative 
comments  about  recruiting  before 
coming,  feeling  it  would  be  best  to 
make  his  own  judgment.  And  he 
doesn’t  put  unnecessary  pressure 
on  himself.  His  goal,  when  he 
came  to  recruiting,  was  to  earn  his 
recruiter  ring  within  three  years  — 
he  accomplished  that  goal  in  the  ex- 
act timeframe. 

“When  I’m  off  duty,  I try  to  be 
at  home  with  my  family,  not  think- 
ing about  recruiting  at  that  time,” 
he  said.  Another  way  in  which  he 
keeps  the  pressure  off  is  working 
out  at  the  gym.  “I  don’t  think  I’m 
the  type  of  recruiter  or  trainer  that 
puts  stress  on  myself.” 

He  also  isn’t  the  type  of  person 
who  likes  to  lose,  which  has  helped 
him  to  accomplish  the  recruiting 
mission.  “I  don’t  want  anybody 
looking  at  me  like  I’m  not  doing 
my  job  or  I don’t  know  what  I am 
doing,”  said  Carattini.  He  feels 


knowledge  is  power  and  advises 
new  recruiters  to  read  the  regula- 
tions and  concentrate  on  training. 

Dedication  to  doing  a job  well 
has  made  Carattini  a successful  re- 
cruiter. The  willingness  to  learn 
still  serves  him  well  as  a recruiter 
trainer. 

“I  worked  hard  to  come  up  here 
and  win  this,”  he  said.  Even  his 
children  helped  him  study  — 
daughter,  Frances,  in  seventh 
grade;  son,  Victor,  second  grade; 
and  Christian,  in  kindergarten.  His 
wife,  Micaela,  constantly  supports 
his  career  in  recruiting. 

“I  don’t  remember  any  month 
that  I rolled  a zero,”  said  Carattini.'" 

Dedication  to 
doing  a job  well  has 
made  Carattini  a 
successful  recruiter 
The  willingness  to 
learn  still  serves 
him  well  as  a 
recruiter-trainer 

“I  worked  hard  to 
come  up  here  and 
win  this , ” he  said . 
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RA  Health  Care 
Recruiter  of  the  year 


People  are  what  SSG  John  A. 
Certa  Jr.  likes  most  about  recruit- 
ing — people  like  SFC  John 
Corely,  his  first  station  commander 
whom  he  credits  for  beginning  the 
training  needed  to  become  the 
Regular  Army  Health  Care  Re- 
cruiter of  the  Year. 

“Every  single  person  he  had  was 
successful,”  said  Certa  about  his 
TTE  trainer.  “I  haven’t  changed 
anything  except  the  inside  of  my 
sales  book.”  Health  care  recruiting 
is  the  same  according  to  Certa,  just 
a different  arena. 

Certa  began  recruiting  in  1991 
at  the  Schaumburg,  111.,  station. 
There  he  learned  about  the  team- 
work he  would  need  at  the  Chi- 
cago Health  Care  Recruiting 
Station.  He  was  a health  care  re- 
cruiter from  August  1994  until 
October  1996.  For  the  next  10 
months  he  was  the  on-production 
station  commander.  His  recruiter 
ring  was  awarded  in  October 
1995.  He  came  to  recruiting  from 
Germany  where  he  served  as  a cav- 
alry scout  with  the  2d  Armored 
Cavalry  Regiment  and  admits  he 
learned  a lot  about  positive  leader- 
ship during  his  time  there. 

“A  lot  of  your  success  comes 
from  what  you  were  taught  as  a pri- 
vate,” said  Certa. 

But  along  the  way  other  people 
have  helped  Certa  become  success- 
ful. People  like  SFC  James  Price, 
his  second  station  commander. 

“He  had  the  kind  of  personality 
that  motivated  people.  He  had  a 
positive  attitude  every  day  and 
didn’t  send  the  pressure  that  was 
getting  to  him  back  down.” 


SSG  John  A.  Certa  Jr. 


What  Certa  remembers  most 
about  Price  was  his  ability  to  put  a 
team  together.  And  teamwork  is 
what  is  required  in  health  care  re- 
cruiting, from  putting  together  a 
professional  presentation  for  medi- 
cal universities,  to  getting  the  appli- 
cant packet  together,  to  getting  the 
applicant  scheduled  for  the  board. 

“If  you  have  a nurse  applicant, 
there  is  only  one  board  a year  for 
that  nurse  applicant.  So  a lot  has  to 
do  with  your  management  skills  in 
order  to  get  these  people  to  make 
their  board  dates.”  For  the  manage- 
ment skills  he  used  in  health  care 
recruiting,  he  credits  SFC  Ricardo 
Torres,  his  health  care  recruiting 
team  station  commander. 

“In  the  health  care  field,  it’s  not 
so  much  an  individual,  it’s  a whole 
team  coming  together.  It  takes  a 
whole  team  to  put  one  health  care 
professional  in,”  said  Certa. 

Certa  feels  his  greatest  accom- 
plishment is  knowing  that  soldiers 
throughout  the  Army  have  the  best 
qualified  health  care  professionals 


recruiters  can  find.  “A  lot  of  sol- 
diers don’t  realize  that  their  health 
care  system  is  getting  the  top  medi- 
cal people.  When  the  boards  do 
their  selection,  they  are  getting  the 
best  and  highest  qualified  person. 
They  have  to  have  the  highest  tests 
scores  just  to  get  into  our  pro- 
gram.” 

Certa  realizes  that  he  is  the  first 
glimpse  his  applicants  get  of  the 
military.  “You,  the  recruiter,  are 
starting  this  medical  person’s  ca- 
reer,” he  said,  a career  he  feels  that 
may  one  day  lead  to  the  Surgeon 
General  of  the  Army’s  office. 

“Stick  to  the  basics,”  is  Certa’s 
motto.  “I’ve  always  stayed  with 
what  that  first  station  commander 
taught  me,”  he  said. 

Of  all  the  people  who  have 
helped  Certa  be  successful,  he  said 
three  are  the  most  important.  His 
wife,  Eva,  who  worked  full-time  as 
a teacher  while  he  was  a health  care 
recruiter;  his  daughter,  Sarah,  who 
is  in  fourth  grade;  and  his  son, 
Johnny,  in  second  grade.  “Without 
those  three,  nothing  is  possible,” 
said  Certa.  w 

“In  the  health 
cave  field,  it’s  not 
so  much  an  indi- 
vidual. ...  It 
takes  a whole 
team  to  put  one 
health  care 
professional  in.” 
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USAR  Health  Care 
Recruiter  of  the  year 


For  SFC  Timmy  C.  McMichael, 
April  1998  will  mark  1 1 years  of 
recruiting  for  America’s  Army  and 
16  years  of  wearing  a green  uni- 
form. December  4,  1997,  was  the 
date  he  received  additional  proof 
of  a successful  career,  when  he  was 
recognized  as  the  USAR  Health 
Care  Recruiter  of  the  Year  at 
USAREC’s  Annual  Awards  Ban- 
quet. 

“You  know,  I thought  about  it 
quite  a bit.  Basically  I can  say  it’s 
due  to  teamwork  from  two  sides, 
teamwork  with  my  family  and  with 
the  Kansas  City  Health  Care  Team. 
My  wife  is  very,  very  supportive 
and  that  helps  me  immensely,  espe- 
cially with  medical  recruiting,”  said 
McMicheal  when  asked  about  be- 
ing one  of  USAREC’s  award  win- 
ners. He  and  his  wife  Maria  have 
been  married  for  six  years  and  have 
four  children. 

There  are  14  people  in  the  Kan- 
sas City  Health  Care  Team  who 
cover  the  states  of  Nebraska,  Kan- 
sas, Missouri,  and  parts  of  Iowa 
and  Illinois. 

“There’s  a lot  of  TDY  and  team- 
work. I couldn’t  have  made  it  if  it 
weren’t  for  teamwork  within  our 
office.  We  stress  that  (teamwork) 
at  our  Monday  morning  staff  meet- 
ings. We  can’t  do  it  without  team- 
work,” McMichael  said. 

As  well  as  being  a teamplayer, 
McMichael  said  his  ability  to  work 
well  with  others  is  another  attrib- 
ute thats  led  to  his  recent  success. 

“I’m  from  the  Midwest.  My  par- 
ents brought  me  up  to  believe  that 
you  treat  people  the  way  that  you 
would  like  to  be  treated.” 


SFC  Timmy  C.  McMichael 


After  graduating  from  the  Basic 
Recruiter  Course,  his  first  station 
assignment  (April  1987)  was  in 
the  Kansas  City  Battalion;  he  was 
an  enlisted  recruiter  for  about  two 
years.  In  November  1989,  he 
made  the  transition  from  active 
Army  recruiting  to  nurse  recruiting 
for  the  Kansas  City  Battalion. 

“McMichael  can  accomplish  any 
mission  with  ultimate  integrity,” 
said  SFC  Shane  L.  Hodges,  station 
commander  of  the  Kansas  City 
Health  Care  Team.  Hodges  and 
McMichael  have  been  in  the  medi- 
cal recruiting  business  for  over  10 
years;  both  of  them  love  the  team- 
work, being  out  there  in  the  re- 
cruiting field,  and  doing  the  job 
for  the  Kansas  City  Health  Care 
Team,  said  McMichael. 

McMichael  believes  the  enlisted 
medical  MOS  for  the  US  Army 
Reserve  is  an  essential  part  of  to- 
day’s Army. 

“This  year  I volunteered  for 
what  I believe  to  be  the  hardest 
mission  for  our  team,  the  9 ICC 


mission.  I am  the  9 ICC  Health 
Care  recruiter  for  the  team.  I think 
it’s  different  from  other  AMEDD 
missions  because  it’s  an  enlisted 
mission.  For  most  of  us  that  have 
been  in  AMEDD,  even  nurse  re- 
cruiting for  such  a long  time,  the 
programs  and  the  process  of  put- 
ting someone  in  are  totally  differ- 
ent.” 

McMichael  will  be  recruiting  for 
91CCs  in  31  LPN  schools,  and 
many  of  those  schools  are  in  rural 
areas. 

When  asked  what  he  thought 
about  his  being  recognized  as  the 
USAR  Health  Care  Recruiter  of 
the  Year,  McMichael  said  he  was  ex- 
cited about  winning  the  award. 

“It’s  just  unbelieveable.  I just 
don’t  think  it’s  really  set  in  yet.  You 
hear  that  a lot  from  people  who’ve 
just  won  prestigious  awards.  I 
would  relate  this  to  receiving  the 
Nobel  Prize,  I really  would.”  "" 


“Fmfrom  the 
Midwest : My 
parents  brought  me 
up  to  believe  that 
you  treat  people  the 
way  that  you  would 
like  to  be  treated.” 
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Ethics 


Given  the  great 
amount  ofTDT 
travel  in  the 
United  States 
Army  Recruiting 
Command , travel 
benefit  questions 
are  frequently 
asked.  The  follow- 
ing are  answers 
to  the  most  com- 
monly asked 
travel  questions. 


Question  of  the  Month: 

Use  of  Travel 

Benefits 


by  CPT  Mark  A.  Holy  cross, 

Office  of  the  Staff  Judge  Advocate 

Frequent  Flyer  Miles? 

Mileage  points  earned  as  a result  of 
official  travel  (travel  paid  by  the  Gov- 
ernment) belong  to  the  Government, 
and  may  only  be  used  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  future  official  travel.  All  Gov- 
ernment employees  are  encouraged  to 
sign  up  for  frequent  flyer  programs 
and  to  use  the  Government  miles  to 
reduce  the  high  cost  of  travel.  These 
Government-owned  mileage  points 
may  not  be  used  for  personal  travel, 
even  while  on  permissive  TDY,  or  after 
retirement.  Also,  Government-owned 
mileage  points  may  not  be  donated  to 
charity.  Of  course,  mileage  points 
earned  as  a result  of  personal  travel  re- 
main the  personal  property  of  the  indi- 
vidual. The  Government  traveler 


should  be  careful  not  to  commingle 
Government  and  personal  mileage 
points,  as  this  could  result  in  the  un- 
intentional misuse  of  Government 
points.  Also,  if  there  is  no  way  to 
distinguish  the  mileage  points,  they 
will  all  be  presumed  to  belong  to  the 
Government. 

Upgrades? 

A Government  traveler  may  use 
Government-owned  frequent  flyer 
miles  to  upgrade  his  or  her  seat  from 
coach  to  a higher  class,  although  not 
first-class.  However,  if  there  are  only 
two  classes  of  seats  (as  with  most  do- 
mestic flights)  the  highest  grade  is  con- 
sidered first-class,  so  the  traveler  may 
not  upgrade  using  Government  miles. 
Government  travelers  may  use  per- 
sonal frequent  flyer  miles,  personal 
funds,  and  airline  club  coupons  (not 
involving  the  exchange  of  mileage 
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points)  to  upgrade  their  seats  to  a 
higher  class,  to  include  First  Class  (ex- 
cept as  noted  below) . Also,  Govern- 
ment travelers  may  accept  on-the-spot 
upgrades,  which  are  offered  to  every- 
one, and  not  because  of  rank  or  posi- 
tion. However,  it  must  be  noted  that 
Recruiting  Command  TDY  uniform 
policy  requires  all  military  personnel  to 
wear  the  Class  A or  B uniform  while 
traveling  on  CONUS  commercial 
flights.  Because  Department  of  the 
Army  policy  prohibits  military  person- 
nel from  flying  First  Class  while  in  uni- 
form (except  in  rare  circumstances  not 
normally  seen  in  USAREC),  upgrades 
to  First  Class  will  not  be  requested  or 
accepted  by  USAREC  military  person- 
nel while  traveling  on  official  business. 
Not  only  would  the  public  frown  on 
First  Class  travel  by  Government  per- 
sonnel, but  potential  recruiting  oppor- 
tunities might  otherwise  be  missed. 

Bumps? 

Airlines  often  provide  free  hotel 
rooms,  meals,  and  coupons  for  free 
round-trip  airline  tickets  to  those  indi- 
viduals who  are  bumped  from  flights. 
When  the  Government  traveler  is  in- 
voluntarily bumped,  these  benefits  be- 
long to  the  Government.  Accordingly, 
per  diem  must  be  reduced  to  account 
for  the  provision  of  food,  and  the  trav- 
eler may  not  claim  a lodging  expense. 
The  free  flight  coupon  may  only  be 
used  for  future  official  travel.  When 
the  Government  traveler  is  voluntarily 
bumped  — he  or  she  chooses  to  be 
bumped  — the  free  lodging,  food,  and 
flight  coupon  belong  to  the  individual; 
not  the  Government.  Government  per- 
sonnel may  not  choose  to  be  bumped 
when  it  would  interfere  with  mission 
accomplishment,  and  no  additional 
costs  may  be  charged  to  the  Govern- 
ment due  to  the  delay. 


Personal  Credit  Card 
Bonuses? 

All  benefits  earned  by  use  of  per- 
sonal credit  cards  belong  to  the  owner 
of  the  credit  card.  For  example,  if  a 
Government  traveler  uses  his  or  her 
personal  Discover  Card  to  charge  ho- 
tel, food,  and  rental  car  costs,  the  cash 
back  bonus  would  belong  to  the  indi- 
vidual, not  the  Government.  Likewise, 
if  by  using  a personal  credit  card,  a 
Government  traveler  earns  frequent 
flyer  miles,  those  miles  would  also  be- 
long to  the  individual. 

Rental  Cars? 

Due  to  a recent  policy  change,  rent- 
al cars  may  now  be  used  for  personal 
use  while  on  TDY.  The  contract  be- 
tween the  TDY  traveler  and  the  rental 
car  company  is  a personal  contract  be- 
tween the  company  and  the  individual, 
not  the  Government.  Amendments  to 
UR  600-25,  para.  2-4c,  and  UR  56-1, 
para.  3-11,  will  be  forthcoming.  Before 
the  Government  traveler  considers  us- 
ing the  rental  car  for  personal  use,  two 
cautions  are  in  order. 

■ While  the  Government  will  be 
liable  for  damages  incurred  while 
on  official  business,  all  liability 
while  using  the  rental  car  for 
personal  use  is  on  the  individual. 


For  that  reason,  Government 
travelers  should  ensure  that  they 
have  insurance  coverage  while 
using  the  rental  car  for  personal 
use.  Many  personal  automobile 
policies  cover  car  rentals.  Also, 
many  credit  card  companies  will 
provide  insurance  when  car 
rentals  are  charged  to  their  cards. 
The  Government  traveler  may 
purchase  the  insurance  offered  by 
the  rental  car  company,  but  may 
not  claim  the  cost  of  this 
insurance  on  his  or  her  official 
travel  voucher. 

■ No  additional  costs  associated 
with  the  personal  use  of  the 
vehicle  may  be  charged  to  the 
Government  (claimed  on  the 
travel  voucher). 

Ethits:  Get  It  Right 

Any  questions  regarding  travel  bene- 
fits, or  other  ethics  issues,  should  be  re- 
ferred to  the  respective  unit  ethics 
counselor.  The  Brigade  Judge  Advo- 
cates are  the  ethics  counselors  for  their 
brigades  and  subordinate  units.  The 
Staff  Judge  Advocate  is  the  ethics 
counselor  for  HQ  USAREC  and  the 
Area  Support  Group.  "" 
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Leveraging  the  economy 


by  MAJ  Douglas  Miller  and  SFC  Timothy  Lind,  PAE 

“So  good  it  hurts.”  This  is  a pretty  fair  summation  of 
how  we  in  recruiting  view  the  long-term,  low-inflation, 
high  employment  nature  of  the  United  States  economy. 

The  good  citizen  in  all  of  us  hopes,  as  the  commanding  gen- 
eral suggested  in  his  State  of  the  Command  address  (see  the 
Oct  97  RJ ),  that  it  stays  this  good  for  the  rest  of  our  lives. 
The  recruiter  in  us  takes  a decidedly  contradictory  view.  The 
competition  for  the  services  of  quality  young  men  and 
women  is  intense  and  is  not  expected  to  let  up  anytime 
soon.  We  tend  to  believe  that  good  economy  = bad  thing. 

It’s  not  necessarily  so.  There  are  aspects  of  the  current  eco- 
nomic cycle  that  work  in  our  favor  if  we  can  just  convince 
prospects  of  some  basic  truths.  The  Market  Report  in  the 
Oct  97  RJ  spelled  out  some  economic  realities  of  military 
pay  versus  civilian  pay  that  provide  a good  start  point  for 
convincing  prospects  that  there  are  economic  benefits  to  en- 
listment. Knowing  the  information  in  that  article  helps  you 
“talk  the  talk.”  We  need  to  go  to  the  next  phase  and  help 
you  “walk  the  walk.” 

The  key  piece  of  knowledge  at  this  point  in  time  is  that 
the  businesses  and  industries  desperately  seeking  employees 
are  not  willing  to  ante  up  in  the  pay  department.  Average 
hourly  non-farm  wages  across  the  country  increased  just  4% 
in  the  past  year,  barely  above  the  inflation  rate.  This  means 
“real”  wages  are  essentially  stagnant.  While  it  is  now  easier 
to  get  a job  than  in  any  time  in  the  last  25  years,  entry  level 
wages,  in  constant  dollars,  are  as  bleak  as  ever.  We  want  to 
use  this  knowledge,  coupled  with  what  we  know  about  mili- 
tary pay  and  benefits,  to  show  prospects  how  they  can  maxi- 
mize monthly  disposable  income  by  joining  the  Army. 

In  the  course  of  a telephone  conversation  or  an  interview 
with  a prospect,  a recruiter  might  be  confronted  with  a 
number  of  concerns  or  objections  that  can  be  addressed 
with  some  variation  of  the  worksheets  shown  in  this  article. 
Money  matters  other  than  monthly  pay,  such  as  enlistment 
bonus  or  college  money,  can  be  worked  into  the  discussion 
but  the  real  focus  for  now  is  how  to  respond  to  someone 
who  says,  “Why  should  I join  the  Army  when  I can  pull 
down  $8.50  an  hour  down  at  the  mill?” 

The  worksheets  are  most  effective  in  an  interview,  where 
you  can  hand  the  pen  to  the  prospect  and  say  “Let’s  fill  in 
this  lifestyle  cost  sheet.  You  tell  me  what  you  would  have  to 
pay,  or  are  paying,  for  everything  in  the  left  column.  I will 
tell  you  what  goes  in  the  Army  column.”  You  can  see  where 
this  will  lead.  The  prospect  starts  subtracting  substantial 


sums  from  the  basic  pay  line,  then  looks  to  vou  to  provide 
the  zeroes  that  dominate  the  right  column.  The  bottom  line 
in  each  case  approximates  the  disposable  income  available 
for  personal  use  or  savings.  If  you  have  alreadv  ascertained 
what  the  prospect  really  covets  at  this  stage  in  life  (car,  mo- 
torcycle, stereo,  Ming  vase,  stock  portfolio,  whatever),  vou 
can  now  discuss  which  employer  offers  the  best  means  of  ob- 
taining it. 

You  can’t  have  the  same  impact  in  a telephone  conversa- 
tion with  a prospect,  but  you  can  provide  the  same  evidence 
using  a locally-adjusted  version  of  the  civilian/military  pav 
comparison  chart.  Ask  the  prospect  what  hourlv  wage  thev 
are  making  or  think  they  can  make  right  now  and  three  or 
four  years  from  now.  You  can  tell  them  approximately  how 
much  money  they  will  have  after  expenses  and  compare  it  to 
Army  pay  and  benefits. 

The  difference  in  money  available  after  expenses  will,  of 
course,  vary  widely  depending  on  local  economic  conditions 
and  the  expected  lifestyle  of  the  prospect.  However,  you  will 
find  that  it  requires  a hefty  civilian  hourly  wage  to  have  as 
much  spending  money  at  the  end  of  each  month  as  is  possi- 
ble in  the  Army.  Using  the  costs  shown  on  our  pay  compari- 
son chart,  it  would  take  almost  $12  per  hour  to  get  the 
same  after-expense  cash  as  an  E-2.  You  will  want  to  add  that 
E-2  to  E-3  will  only  take  six  months,  and  E-4  about  a year 
after  that. 

Remember,  this  is  strictly  a wage  discussion  up  to  this 
point  and  only  addresses  single  soldier  basic  pay.  Add  food 
and  housing  allowances  (or  no-cost  housing  if  quarters  are 
available)  for  married  prospects.  You  might  discuss  that  little 
gem  every  soldier  finds  on  the  monthly  earnings  statement  - 
2.5  days  per  month  of  leave  accumulation.  Enlistment  bo- 
nuses and  money  for  college  are  really  gravy  on  top  of  the 
basic  offerings  and  strengthen  arguments  in  favor  of  military 
service. 

Now  you  have  something  that  can  work  to  your  advan- 
tage when  talk  turns  to  pay  and  employment.  The  work- 
sheets are  easy  to  make  using  word  processing  or 
spreadsheet  software.  The  1998  pay  chart  is  current  but 
lacks  data  on  housing  allowances  due  to  changes  that  were 
not  available  at  the  time  of  this  writing.  The  pay  compari- 
son chart  needs  to  reflect  local  prevailing  wages  and  ex- 
penses to  most  accurately  present  your  case.  The  worksheets 
shown  here  were  made  using  Microsoft  Excel  and  can  be  e- 
mailed,  if  desired,  by  contacting  MAJ  Miller  at  (502)  626- 
OS  12  (millerd@usarec.army.mil)  or  SFC  Lind  at  (502) 
626-0720  (lind@usarec.army.mil). 
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UNITED  STATES  ARMY  RECRUITING  COMMAND 


1998  ARMY  PAY  CHART 


NUMBER  OF  YEARS  SERVICE 

GRADE 

<2 

2 

3 

4 

BAS 

BAQ 

E-5 

$ 

1,227.60 

$ 

1,336.20 

$ 

1,401.00 

$ 

1,462.20 

$ 

251.40 

S 

469.20 

E-4 

$ 

1,144.80 

$ 

1,209.30 

$ 

1,280.40 

$ 

1,379.10 

$ 

251.40 

$ 

408.00 

E-3 

$ 

1,079.10 

$ 

1,137.90 

$ 

1,183.20 

$ 

1,230.30 

$ 

251.40 

$ 

379.80 

E-2 

$ 

1,038.30 

$ 

1,038.30 

$ 

1,038.30 

$ 

1,038.30 

$ 

251.40 

$ 

361.50 

E-1 

$ 

926.10 

$ 

926.10 

$ 

926.10 

$ 

926.10 

$ 

251.40 

$ 

361.50 

$ 

231.90 

$ 

361.50 

E-1  w/less  than  4 months  of  active  duty  service  - 

$ 

856.80 

YOUR  LIFESTYLE  COST  SHEET 


IN  YOUR  COMMUNITY  IN  YOUR  ARMY 

BASIC  PAY  $ $ 

RENT  & UTILITIES  $ $ 

FOOD  $ $ 

TRANSPORTATION  $ $ 

LIFE  INSURANCE  $ $ 

MEDICAL  INSURANCE  $ $ 

DENTAL  INSURANCE  $ $ 

LEGAL  COUNSEL  $ $ 

ENTERTAINMENT  $ $ 

CLOTHING  $ S 


TOTAL  COST  $ $ 


ARMY  BUYING  POWER  $ 


You  weigh  the  DIFFERENCE! 


FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  CALL: 
YOUR  LOCAL  RECRUITING  STATION 


1 (800)  USA  - ARMY 
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UNITED  STATES  ARMY  RECRUITING  COMMAND 

1998  CIVILIAN  / MILITARY  PAY  COMPARISON  CHART 


CIVILIAN  PAY  CHART 

PAY  PER  HOUR: 

6.00 

7.00 

8.00 

9.00 

10.00 

MONTHLY  PAY: 

$ 

960 

$ 1,120 

$ 1,280 

$ 

1,440 

$ 

1,600 

ESTIMATED  COST  OF  LIVING 

TAXES  20% 

192 

224 

256 

288 

320 

HOUSING 

400 

400 

400 

400 

400 

UTILITIES 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

FOOD 

150 

150 

150 

150 

150 

HEALTH  INSURANCE 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

TOTAL  EXPENSES 

$ 

892 

$ 924 

$ 956 

$ 

988 

$ 

1,020 

CIVILIAN  TAKE  HOME  PAY 

MONTHLY  PAY 

960 

1120 

1280 

1440 

1600 

TOTAL  EXPENSES 

-892 

-924 

-956 

-988 

-1020 

AFTER  EXPENSES 

$ 

68 

$ 196 

$ 324 

$ 

452 

$ 

580 

ARMY  PAY  CHART 

PAY  GRADE: 

E - 1 

E - 2 

E - 3 

E - 4 

E - 5 

BASIC  MONTHLY  PAY: 

$ 

926 

$ 1,038 

$ 1,138 

$ 

1,209 

$ 

1,336 

ESTIMATED  COST  OF  LIVING 

TAXES  20% 

186 

208 

228 

242 

320 

HOUSING 

FREE 

FREE 

FREE 

FREE 

FREE 

UTILITIES 

FREE 

FREE 

FREE 

FREE 

FREE 

FOOD 

FREE 

FREE 

FREE 

FREE 

FREE 

HEALTH  INSURANCE 

FREE 

FREE 

FREE 

FREE 

FREE 

TOTAL  EXPENSES 

$ 

186 

$ 208 

$ 228 

$ 

242 

$ 

320 

ARMY  TAKE  HOME  PAY 

MONTHLY  PAY 

926 

1038 

1138 

1209 

1336 

TOTAL  EXPENSES 

-186 

-208 

-228 

-242 

-320 

AFTER  EXPENSES 

$ 

740 

$ 830 

$ 910 

$ 

967 

$ 1,016 

You  weigh  the  DIFFERENCE! 

FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  CALL: 

1 (800) 

USA  - ARMY 

YOUR  LOCAL  RECRUITING  STATION 
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The  WayJ^See  It 


Vision  implies  change.  Change  is  upon  us.  We  are  better  off 
to  participate  in  change  and  to  help  shape  it  than  to  be  dragged 
along  by  change.  You  can  help  shape  the  future  and  make  it  bet- 
ter. You  know  your  job  better  than  anyone.  What  are  your  ideas 
for  improving  operations?  Share  them  on  the  space  below  and 
mail  this  according  to  the  instructions  on  the  back  of  this  form, 
postage  free. 


Please  be  as  detailed  as  possible  when  citing  examples  for  im- 
provement. Recruiters,  support  staff,  and  family  members  are 
encouraged  to  use  this  space  to  voice  ideas  and  concerns.  If  you 
desire  a direct  response  to  your  comments  or  suggestions, 
please  include  your  name  and  address.  Names  are  not  required. 


Teamwork:  Working  together  as  a team,  we  can  Command.  All  forms  are  mailed  to  and  received  di- 
accomplish  more  than  working  as  individuals.  Share  rectly  by  the  USAREC  Chief  of  Staff,  Fort  Knox,  Ky. 
your  vision  for  the  future  of  the  US  Army  Recruiting 

HQ  USAREC  Fm  1825,  Rev  1 Feb  96  (Previous  editions  are  obsolete.) 
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Fold  here  second  and  secure  with  tape 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY 
HEADQUARTERS 

U.S.  ARMY  RECRUITING  COMMAND 
FORT  KNOX,  KY  40121-2726 


OFFICIAL  BUSINESS 


BUSINESS  REPLY  MAIL 

FIRST-CLASS  MAIL  PERMIT  NO.  600  FORT  KNOX  KY 
POSTAGE  WILL  BE  PAID  BY  ADDRESSEE 


NO  POSTAGE 
NECESSARY 
IF  MAILED 
IN  THE 

UNITED  STATES 


ATTN:  RCCS  (CHIEF  OF  STAFF) 
COMMANDER 

US  ARMY  RECRUITING  COMMAND 
1307  3RD  AVE 

FORT  KNOX  KY  40121-9972 


For  the  future : 


Influencing  Hispanic 
students  today 


Stoiy  and  photos  by  Kathleen  Welker,  RJ  editor 

“I  don’t  ever  want  to  go  back  to  the  fields  again,”  Eliza- 
beth Ortiz  murmured,  when  SSG  Raul  Pineda  described 
how  he  had  worked  in  the  grape  fields  of  Fresno  as  a young 
child  himself.  Pineda,  an  Army  recruiter  in  Indio,  Calif.,  had 
just  finished  describing  the  Army  benefits  that  would  help 
make  Ortiz  an  independent  young  woman. 

A senior  in  high  school,  Ortiz  wants  to  attend  law  school 
eventually,  but  she  knows  she  has  to  start  somewhere.  Her 
parents,  resident  alien  farm  workers,  want  her  to  join  the 
military,  to  enable  her  to  provide  for  herself  in  the  near-  and 
long-term.  Ortiz  is  thrilled  at  the  possibility  that  she  will 


earn  a skill,  earn  money  for  college,  and  make  a good  salary 
on  top  of  receiving  full  pay,  housing,  and  medical  benefits. 
During  her  interview,  she  remarks  at  being  able  to  send 
money  home  to  help  care  for  her  younger  brothers. 

Hometown  Recruiter  Assistant  PV1  Corey  Lopez  told 
students  at  Colton  High  School  in  San  Bernardino  that  he 
was  proud  to  be  able  to  take  care  of  his  family;  his  first  child 
was  due  in  mid-December.  A student  himself  at  Colton  last 
year,  Lopez  says  that  joining  the  Armv  was  his  way  to  get 
everything  he  needed  at  this  time  in  his  life.  He  told  stu- 
dents that  before  he  joined  the  Army,  he  thought  his  whole 
world  was  San  Bernardino.  Now  that  he’s  been  to  training 
in  Georgia  and  visited  Atlanta  and  Portland  (Ore.),  he’s  ex- 
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The  ability  to 
speak  Spanish  is 
paramount  in 
southern  Califor- 
nia areas.  Here, 

SSG  Angel  L.  De 
Jesus,  San  Ber- 
nardino RS, 
makes  a bilin- 
gual presenta- 
tion : Colton 
High  School  in 
San  Bernardino. 

cited  about  seeing  other  places  and  going  to  Fort  Lewis 
(Wash.)  for  further  training  and  his  initial  assignment. 

Recruiting  in  the  Flispanic  market  of  Southern  California 
is  complicated  by  language  and  cultural  barriers.  Parents 
want  their  children  to  have  better  opportunities  in  America 
than  they  had  themselves  in  their  native  countries,  but  they 
are  sometimes  afraid  to  let  them  join  the  military. 

“Many  parents  [from  other  countries]  have  only  the  im- 
age of  their  army  in  their  heads,”  said  1SG  Gabriel  Chori- 
ego,  Riverside  Company.  “If  their  army  did  bad  things  or 
treated  their  soldiers  poorly,  parents  naturally  will  not  want 
their  children  to  join  such  an  organization.  It’s  our  job  to  ex- 
plain to  them  the  truly  professional  nature  of  the  US  Army; 
we  have  to  show  them  our  credentials,  what  the  Army  has 
done  for  us  as  soldiers.  If  we  build  trust  and  rapport  with 
those  parents,  we  will  change  their  minds  about  military 
sendee.” 

Hispanic  students  have  the  highest  drop-out  rate  in  the 
nation  at  31  percent,  according  to  the  National  Center  for 
Education  Statistics.  In  some  states,  Hispanic  drop-out  rates 
have  sky-rocketed  to  50  percent.  In  Southern  California, 
many  Hispanic  resident  alien  farm  workers  expect  their  chil- 
dren to  contribute  to  the  total  financial  income  of  the  house- 
hold, contributing  to  their  short-term  economic  well-being 
but  doing  very  little  to  prepare  Hispanic  youth  for  a more 
profitable  future. 

“I  paint  the  picture  for  them.  I ask  them  [the  parents]  to 
define  their  goals  for  their  children’s  success,”  said  SSG 
Manuel  Herrera,  Riverside  RS,  “then  I ask  them  how  they 
expect  their  children  to  achieve  that  success.  Does  it  involve 
college?  If  so,  how  will  they  pay  for  college?  When  we  map 
out,  step  by  step,  how  to  achieve  the  goal,  they  quickly  see 
that  the  Army  offers  them  a way  to  that  success.” 

Herrera  says  peer  pressure  and  a family’s  need  for  immedi- 
ate income  often  leads  to  a Hispanic  student’s  taking  a part- 
time  job.  The  student  begins  to  like  having  a little  extra 
money  and  wants  to  take  on  more  hours;  school  work  be- 
gins to  suffer.  Then,  when  the  student  sees  he  or  she  is  less 
than  successful  at  school,  there  is  even  greater  pressure  to 
drop  out. 

Especially  among  the  resident  alien  population  (in  part 
due  to  poor  English  language  skills),  there  is  a reluctance  to 


go  to  the  traditional  authorities  for  academic  help.  This  is 
where  the  LULAC  National  Education  Services  Centers  en- 
ter the  picture  (see  related  stories  on  the  Hispanic  Influencer 
Alliance  in  the  October  and  November  1997  RJs).  Recruit- 
ers can  also  affect  the  family’s  decision  about  whether  an  at- 
risk  student  remains  in  school. 

“If  you  can  show  parents  a way  to  make  those  longer- 
term  goals  attainable,”  Herrera  pointed  out,  “chances  are 
very  good  the  parent  will  encourage  the  student  to  stav  in 
school  and  keep  focused  on  those  goals.” 

SFC  Rafael  E.  Rivera,  Azusa  RS  station  commander,  was 
one  of  the  recruiters  who  participated  in  the  announcement 
of  the  partnership  between  the  LULAC  National  Educa- 
tional Sendees  Centers  and  USAREC.  He  took  two  Gradu- 
ate. You  Can  Do  It.  videotapes  back  to  his  station  from  the 
Washington,  DC,  launch. 

“That  tape  got  me  into  a school  we  had  never  penetrated 
before,”  Rivera  said.  “I  showed  it  to  the  principal  and  I put 
flyers  with  information  about  the  tape  into  even'  teacher’s 
inbox.  Pretty  soon  the  teachers  were  asking  the  principal  to 
let  me  come  in  and  make  presentations.  It’s  a great  tape  and 
it  has  made  a real  impression  out  here.” 

Rivera  estimates  that  the  Hispanic  population  in  his  sta- 
tion’s schools  is  about  40  percent.  With  26  gangs  in  the 
area,  what  he  discusses  with  parents  is  a way  of  life  that  is 
better  than  what  they  see  beyond  their  doorstep.  Calling  the 
Army  “America’s  finest  gang,”  Rivera  makes  points  by  tell- 
ing parents  their  children  are  safer  in  the  Armv  than  thev  are 
in  “L.A.’s  gang  war  zone.” 

Integrity  is  a big  issue  with  Hispanic  parents,  Rivera  ob- 
serves, especially  for  resident  aliens  who  are  very  distrustful 
of  “the  system.”  Rivera  stresses  that  a recruiter  must  take 
time  to  slowly  build  rapport,  trust,  and  confidence  with  the 
Hispanic  parents.  Fluency  in  the  Spanish  language  is  a posi- 


1SG  Gabriel  Choriego  (left)  reinforces  the  words  of  recruiter  SSG 
Manuel  Herrera  (right),  emphasizing  the  need  for  goals  and  how  to 
plan  to  achieve  them. 
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SSG  Marco  V. 
Arbelaez,  Moreno 
Valley  RS,  listens 
carefully  to  what 
this  applicant  says. 
The  recruiter  later 
carefully  explains 
the  Army's  course 
for  improving  lan- 
guage skills  for  non- 
native English 
speakers.  Arbelaez 
went  through  the 
school  himself,  be- 
fore attending  basic 
training. 


tive  asset,  something  Rivera  knows  first-hand,  as  he  is  fre- 
quently “loaned  out”  to  other  stations  with  no  Spanish  lin- 
guist to  talk  to  parents  whose  English  skills  are  minimal. 

“It’s  very  difficult  to  build  rapport  through  a translator,” 
he  said,  “and  equally  hard  for  a parent  to  get  all  the  details 
right  if  you  are  not  speaking  the  same  language.” 

1SG  Choriego  thinks  ever)'  recruiting  station  in  Southern 
California  should  always  have  at  least  one  Spanish-speaking 
recruiter. 

“Our  schools  vary  from  40  percent  to  95  percent  His- 
panic,” Choriego  said.  “Most  of  the  kids  speak  English,  but 
most  of  the  parents  don’t.  And  even  some  of  the  kids  are 
more  comfortable  in  their  mother-tongue  language,  which  is 
Spanish.  It  just  makes  sense  to  have  Spanish-speaking  re- 
cruiters out  here.” 

SSG  Marco  V Arbelaez,  Moreno  Valley  RS,  is  originally 
from  Costa  Rica,  so  he  knows  first-hand  what  a Hispanic 
applicant  must  accomplish  to  have  a successful  Army  tour. 
He  explains  the  details  very'  carefully  in  Spanish  and  English 
so  that  there  will  be  no  misunderstanding. 

“The  Hispanic  people  are  strongly  motivated  for  a better 
life.  That’s  why  they  came  to  this  country'”  Arbelaez  said. 

“If  we  can  dispel  a couple  of  mvths  for  them  — one,  that  all 
militaries  are  corrupt,  and  two,  that  our  Army  only  wants 
Hispanics  for  combat  jobs  — we  have  all  the  information 
they  need  to  see  the  Army  as  a way  to  that  better  life.” 

Recruiters  in  Southern  California  and  Los  Angeles  Re- 
cruiting Battalions  are  very  successful  in  the  Hispanic  com- 


munity by  slowing  building  up  trust  and  rapport  with  par- 
ents, bv  presenting  their  own  experiences  as  credentials  for 
Armv  service,  and  by  mapping  out  the  benefits  to  an  Army 
enlistment.  Recruiters  say  if  they  get  invited  into  the  fam- 
ily’s kitchen,  trust  has  been  established.  Convincing  His- 
panic parents  that  an  Army  enlistment  can  be  key  to  a better 
future  is  also  the  key  to  recruiting  in  the  Hispanic  market. 

“My  parents  are  excited  that  I am  joining  the  Army.  They 
know  I will  get  training  and  money  for  college,  a way  to  a 
better  life.  They  want  Sergeant  Pineda  to  talk  to  my  little 
brother,  too,”  says  Elizabeth  Ortiz. 

“I  can  do  that,”  says  Pineda. 


Having  a common  background  with  many  of  his  prospects  puts  them 
at  ease  with  recruiter  SSG  Raul  Pineda,  Indio  RS  (center). 
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The  fatality  rate  from  window  cords  makes 
them  one  of  the  greatest  strangulation  threats  to 
children  three  years  old  or  younger.  Other 
products  that  present  a strangulation  hazard  to 
children  in  the  home  and  ha,e  been  redesigned  are: 
strings  on  pacifiers,  recliner  chairs,  accordion-style 
baby  gates,  and  electric  garage  doors. 

Injuries  from  window  cords 

Eighty-six  percent  of  the  window  coverings  involved 
in  the  incidents  are  Venetian  blinds  or  miniblinds. 
Another  nine  percent  are  venetian-type  vertical  blinds. 
Between  1981  and  1995,  194  fatal  window  cord 
strangulations  were  reported.  Ninety-three  percent  of 
victims  were  three  years  of  age  or  younger.  Pull  cords 
on  venetian-type  horizontal  window  coverings 
accounted  for  eighty-six  percent  of  documented  injuries. 


Strangulation  deaths  from  window  cords  happen  most 
often  when  children  are  in  places  their  parents  think  are 
safe  — in  a crib  or  in  a child’s  bedroom.  The  deaths  are 
silent  — the  child  can’t  call  out  for  help.  In  86  percent  of 
the  documented  cases,  parents  were  at  home  at  the  time  of 
the  incident. 

Two  causes  of  fatalities 

There  are  two  common  ways  children  strangle  in  these 
cords.  Infants  in  cribs  near  windows  get  tangled  in  the 
looped  cords  while  sleeping  or  playing;  and  toddlers  trying 
to  look  out  a window  climb  on  furniture  lose  their  footing 
and  get  caught  in  the  window  cords.  Accident 
investigations  also  highlighted  the  silent  nature  of  this 
mechanism  of  injury.  In  several  instances,  older  siblings  or 
sleeping  adults  were  allegedly  in  the  same  room  with  the 
child  at  the  time  of  injury. 

On  January  1,  1995,  at  the  urging  of  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Council  (CPSC),  domestic  manufacturers 
and  importers  began  production  and  importation  of 
two-corded  miniblinds  with  individual  tassels  on  each  cord 
or  with  a single  break  tassel.  But  old  inventory  is  still  on 
store  shelves.  In  January  1997,  a voluntary  standard 
requiring  the  elimination  of  all  loops  on  miniblind  cords 
and  placement  of  nondetachable  cord  tension  devices  on 
continuous -loop  cords  was  published.  Eliminating  the 
loop  in  window  covering  pull  cords  is  an  important 
preventive  measure.  However,  long  blind  pull  cords  still 
pose  an  entanglement  hazard. 

Away  from  the  window 

Many  military  quarters  have  the  older  type  window 
covering  cords.  Some  of  these  quarters  have  cramped 
bedrooms,  and  often  heating  units  or  air  conditioners  may 
make  placement  of  children’s  cribs  or  beds  away  from 
windows  difficult.  Parents  with  infants  are  advised  to 
move  cribs  or  beds  away  from  windows  with  drapery.  Any 
household  furniture  providing  height  near  a window 
should  be  moved  once  a toddler  is  able  to  stand  while 
holding  onto  furniture.  Window  cords  should  always  be 
kept  out  of  reach  of  children. 

Window  cord  strangulation  is  a hidden  hazard  that  all 
parents  should  eliminate  immediately.  Parents  can 
eliminate  this  hazard  by  cutting  the  loops  of  window 
cords,  putting  on  safety  tassels,  and  moving  furniture  away 
from  blind  cords.  These  simple  precautions  can  prevent  a 
parent’s  worst  nightmare.  Parents  can  get  safety  tassels  and 
tie  downs  by  calling  the  Window  Covering  Safety  Council 
toll  free  at  1-800-506-4636.  For  safety  information  on 
window  cords,  call  the  CPSC  hot  line  at  1-800-638-2772. 
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235  ways  to  DEP  loss:  Part  I 


Risk  F actor 
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Fig.  1 
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by  Kevin  Lyman  and  CPT  John  Jessup,  PAE 


Wouldn’t  life  for  recruiters  be 
just  grand  if  a crystal  ball  could 
predict  when  an  applicant  will  be  a 
DEP  loss?  Although  we  cannot 
produce  such  a mind-saver,  we  have 
developed  a new  tool,  the  Delayed 
Entry  Program  Risk  Assessment 
Program  (DEPRAP).  This  tool 
provides  recruiters  with  the  ability  to 
determine  the  risk  of  a prospect  or 
DEP  member  becoming  a DEP  loss. 
Before  we  reveal  those  tools,  we 
need  to  look  at  what  influencing 
factors  were  chosen  for  determining 
the  risk  of  a DEP  loss. 

The  factors 

A number  of  factors  influence  DEP 
loss  — identification  and  inclusion  of 
all  would  be  difficult  if  not 
impossible.  We  have  selected  the 
following  13  factors  because 
statistical  analysis  has  shown  them  to 
be  particularly  predictive  of  a DEP 
loss. 

1.  Marital  status:  married,  single, 
legally  separated,  divorced,  and 
widowed. 

2.  Mission  Box:  graduates,  high 
school  seniors,  alternative 
credentials,  non-grads,  and  prior 
service  at  the  time  of  contract. 

3.  Dependents:  A count  of  spouse 
and  children. 

4.  Gender 

5.  Age:  Age  of  the  prospect  at  time 
of  contract. 

6.  Quarter:  What  recruiting  quarter 
(FY)  the  applicant  contracts  in. 

7.  Brigade  RSID:  Which  brigade 
received  the  credit  for  the  contract? 

8.  Enlistment  incentive:  Army 
College  Fund  (ACF),  Enlistment 
Bonus,  Loan  Repayment  Program, 
or  no  options. 


9.  TSC:  What  is  the  applicant’s  Test 
Score  Categorv,  ranging  from  TSC-I 
to  TSC-IVA?  ' 

10.  GT  Score. 

11.  AFQT  Score. 

12.  Race/Ethnicitv:  Black,  White, 
Hispanic,  or  other. 

13.  Lifestyle  segment:  This  measures 
the  characteristics  of  the  household 
in  which  the  applicant  is  a resident  at 
time  of  contract.  Every  household 
falls  into  one  of  50  various  segments. 
Membership  in  a segment  is  based 
primarily  on  demographic  and 
socio-economic  factors,  such  as  age, 
race,  household  income,  education 
level,  occupation,  and  spending 
patterns  of  the  applicant’s  ZIP +4 
address. 

The  predictive  nature  of  these 
characteristics  were  verified  by  a trial 
and  error  sorting  process  using  a 
computer  program  called  the 


Chi-squared  Automatic  Interaction 
Detector  (CHAID).  Even  with  only 
13  attributes,  there  are  235  different 
combinations  in  the  contribution 
towards  DEP  loss. 

The  findings 

After  analyzing  the  applicant 
database  with  over  70  characteristics, 
we  found  that  these  1 3 characteris- 
tics could  determine  the  likelihood 
that  a prospect  would  DEP  loss.  We 
took  these  1 3 characteristics  from 
applicants  in  1995  and  1996  to 
check  our  analysis.  Figure  1 depicts 
our  findings  from  the  1995  DEP 
pool.  Ninety  percent  of  the 
contractces  who  had  a 60  percent  or 
higher  DEP  Risk  Factor,  did  in  fact 
DEP  loss.  For  FY  ’96,  Figure  2,  at 
least  86  percent  of  those  with  a 60 
percent  DEP  Risk  Factor  or  higher 
were  DEP  losses.  The  risk  factor 
becomes  critical  at  the  60  percent 
point.  Using  this  logic,  if  an 
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applicant  we  are  currently  working 
has  greater  than  a 60  percent  risk  of 
being  a DEP  loss,  we  characterize 
him/her  as  a high  risk  applicant. 

The  fallbacks 

A word  of  caution  is  needed  here. 
Recruiters  and  leaders  alike  may  be 
t pted  to  use  this  analysis  to 
generate  a list  of  those  who  will 
DEP  loss.  Such  a use  is  not  the 
intent  of  DEPRAP.  We  need  to 
emphasize  that  the  analysis  assigns  a 
risk  of  an  applicant’s  becoming  a 
DEP  loss,  not  who  will  DEP  loss.  In 
other  words,  the  DEPRAP  only 
assigns  a prospect  with  the 
likelihood  of  being  a DEP  loss. 

Some  prospects  or  applicants  with 
characteristics  that  give  them  a high 
risk  of  being  a DEP  loss  may  not 
DEP  loss  at  all. 

What  is  important  is  that  recruiters 
and  leaders  apply  DEP  sustainment 
measures  for  those  high  risk  DEP 
members.  However,  do  not  ignore 
your  other  DEP  members  and  pay 
full  attention  to  only  high  risk 
applicants.  That  portion  of  your 
DEP  pool  still  needs  to  be 
maintained. 

The  formalities 

DEPRAP  is  based  upon  a 
mathematical  examination  of  key 
factors  into  DEP  loss  using  the 
CHAID  computer  program. 

CHAID  analyzes  the  effect  that  any 
number  of  influencing  factors  has  on 
a known  outcome.  In  this  analysis, 
the  outcome  is  the  record  type  of  an 
applicant.  We  chose  record  types  3 
(Accessed)  and  4 (DEP  Loss)  as  the 
known  outcome,  and  chose  the 
influencing  factors  as  certain 
demographic  characteristics  of 
applicants  as  the  influencing  factors 
from  the  past  four  years.  CHAID 
then  breaks  down  each  characteristic 
into  separate  and  distinct  cells 
arranging  them  into  an  easy  to  read 
“tree”  diagram  that  is  similar  to  an 
organizational  chart  (Figure  3). 

Each  cell  is  identified  as  one  of  the 
demographic  characteristics  we 


chose,  and  how  significant  its 
influence  is  on  the  record  type.  For 
example,  from  the  top  cell  in  Figure 
3,  we  see  that  over  the  past  four 
years,  83  percent  of  all  contracts 
accessed  (record  type  3)  and  17 
percent  were  DEP  losses.  From  this 
known  outcome,  CHAID  broke 
each  characteristic  into  its  own  cell. 

Looking  at  cell  number  2 (bottom 
left  of  the  chart),  CHAID  has 
determined  that  79  percent  of  all 
applicants  in  this  cell  were  record 
type  3,  and  21  percent  were  record 
type  4 based  on  certain 
characteristics.  What  are  those 
characteristics?  Just  like  in  an 
organizational  chart,  cell  number  2 
has  a “parent  cell.”  Reading  up,  we 
see  that  the  applicants  are  white  (W, 
race),  females  (F,  sex),  high  school 
grads  (G,  mission  box),  and  were 
either  annulled  or  single  (A,  S, 
marital  status).  Hence,  each  cell 
identifies  the  DEP  loss  risk  of  an 


applicant  with  certain  characteristics. 
In  the  full  model,  there  are  235 
unique  branches  or  paths  that  an 
applicant  can  take  to  become  a DEP 
loss. 

Does  this  mean  that  recruiters  and 
leaders  will  have  to  do  a CHAID 
analysis  to  determine  DEP  loss  risk? 
No,  DEPRAP  had  already  done  that 
work.  The  intent  of  DEPRAP  is  to 
give  recruiters  and  leaders  alike  tools 
to  sustain  their  DEP  pool  by 
identifying  those  DEP  members 
with  whom  the  recruiter  needs  to 
spend  a little  more  time. 

Next  month  we  will  explain  the 
tools  we  are  developing  to  enable 
you  to  identify  high  risk  applicants. 
If  you  would  like  to  comment  or 
have  questions,  please  e-mail  them 
to  CPT  Jessup  at  jessupj@usarec. 
army.mil  or  Kevin  Lyman  at  lymank 
@usarec. army.mil. 


-i-  -a- 


Figure  3 — CHAID  Tree 
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Army  Reserve  — a full  partner  of  Total  Army 

The  Army  Reserve,  a fully  integrated  partner  of  the 
Total  Army  continues  to  organize,  train,  and  equip  its 
units  to  mobilize  and  deploy  in  support  of  the  National 
Military  Strategy  (NMS).  The  USAR  prioritizes  its 
resources  in  accordance  with  DoD  policy  through 
tiering  to  ensure  its  units  which  are  “first  to 
fight/support”  receive  the  resources  needed  to  execute 
NMS  requirements.  The  highest  resourced  Army 
Reserve  category  of  units  (Tier  1)  includes  the  Force 
Support  Package  (FSP),  Special  Operations  Support 
Package  (SSP),  CONUS  Support  Package  (CSP),  and 
the  Early  Deployers. 


and  35  percent  of  all  RC  forces  in  Operations  Desert 
Shield  and  Desert  Storm).  In  FY  96  USAR  soldiers  offset 
5.8  million  man-days  of  Active  Army  Personnel  Tempo 
(PERSTEMPO),  the  most  of  any  RC  and  ensured  the 
successful  conduct  of  many  operations  while  reducing  the 
costs  of  executing  them.  In  spite  of  this  high  utilization 
rate,  the  USAR  has  the  lowest  percentage  of  Full-Time 
Support  (FTS)  with  only  9 percent  of  the  Selected 
Reserve.  Other  service  RC,  FTS  levels  are  at  13.3  percent 
for  the  Army  National  Guard;  26.1  percent  — Naval 
Reserve;  17.2  percent  — Marine  Corps  Reserve;  31.5 
percent  — Air  National  Guard,  and  23.1  percent  for  the 
Air  Force  Reserve. 


Units  in  these  four  categories  are  highly  trained, 
managed,  sufficiently  resourced,  and  ready  to  deploy  by 
the  dates  designated  in  CINC  war  plans.  To  ensure  that 
a high  state  of  readiness  is  maintained  at  all  times,  these 
Tier  1 units  receive  100  percent  funding  for  Operations 
Maintenance  Army  Reserve  (OMAR),  100  percent  fill 
of  Full-Time  Support  (FTS),  priority  for  school  seats, 
and  equipment  enhancements.  Army  Reserve  units 
which  are  Tier  2 or  lower  are  resourced  at  levels  that 
coincide  with  their  mobilization  missions  and/or  their 
position  on  major  OPLAN  Time  Phase  Force 
Deployment  Data  Lists  (TPFDDL). 

The  Army  Reserve’s  363  unit  Force  Support  Package 
(FSP)  program  is  part  of  the  Total  Army’s  1,134  unit 
FSP  program  providing  25  percent  of  the  forces  and  18 
percent  of  its  Selected  Reserves.  The  FSP  is  that  portion 
of  the  Total  Force  required  to  deploy  first  and  is 
therefore  maintained  at  a higher  state  of  readiness  than 
other  units.  The  Army’s  newly  formed  Contingency 
Support  Package  (CSP)  consists  of  the  minimum 
number  of  deployment  support  units  required  to  deploy 
as  Army  Force  Package  1 units  or  4 1/3  divisions.  The 
Army  Reserve’s  60  CSP  units  make  up  the  vast  majority 
of  the  Total  Army’s  69  unit  CSP  program,  the 
remainder  being  Active  Component. 

The  USAR  tiers  resourcing  to  ensure  those  units 
which  are  “First  to  Fight  or  Support”  receive  the 
resources  necessary  to  meet  critical  operational 
requirements  in  support  of  our  National  Military 
Strategy  for  two  nearly-simultaneous  Major  Theater 
Wars.  The  Army  Reserve  is  the  most  utilized  of  all 
Reserve  Components  (RC)  in  DoD  today  (providing 
71  percent  of  the  RC  forces  mobilized  for  Operations 
Joint  Endeavor  and  Joint  Guard,  68  percent  of  all  forces 
mobilized  for  Operation  Uphold  Democracy  in  Haiti, 


(The  above  excerpt  is  from  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Army /Secretary  of  Army’s  Congressional  Study  book) 

Army  Reserve  Personnel  Readiness  Awards,  FY  97 

The  following  USAR  guidance  counselors  have  qualified 
for  the  FY  97  Army  Reserve  Personnel  Readiness  Award: 

SFC  Robert  M.  Grubenhoff,  Baltimore  Battalion, 
Richmond  (Va.)  MEPS.  Third-time  winner  with  95.5 
percent  screen  1 sales. 

SFC  Richard  A.  Carby,  Houston  Battalion,  Houston 
MEPS.  Fourth-time  winner  with  95.4  percent  screen  1 
sales. 

SFC  Rickey  R.  Claiborne  Sr.,  Miami  Battalion,  Miami 
MEPS.  Second-time  winner  with  95.3  percent  screen  1 
sales. 

SFC  Robert  B.  Hockman,  Tampa  Battalion,  Tampa  (FI.) 
MEPS.  First-time  winner  with  96.2  percent  screen  1 sales. 

A clearer  definition  and  ACASP  policy 

USAREC  message  97-097,  Clarification  of  Dependent 
Definition.  The  purpose  of  this  message  is  to  clarify  the 
intent  of  AR  601-210,  paragraph  2-9,  with  respect  to 
dependent  definition  as  it  applies  to  applicants  who  are 
married  to  another  service  member. 

USAREC  Message  97-100,  Active  Army  and  Army 
Reserve  Civilian  Acquired  Skills  Programs.  An  exception 
to  the  policies  should  be  requested  on  any  applicant  who 
is  certified  as  a medical  laboratory  technician,  is  currently 
working  in  this  profession,  and  does  not  meet  the 
requirement  to  have  graduated  within  the  previous  36 
months. 
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CPT  Rudy  Schelly,  commander,  Radcliff  (Ky.)  com- 
pany, and  Ben  Buckley,  ConAP  project  officer,  (far 
right)  congratulate  Dr.  Luther  Hughes  after  he  and 
Buckley  presented  Hughes  and  Interim  President 
Barbara  Burch  with  a plaque  commemorating 
Western  Kentucky  University's  enrollment  in  the 
ConAP  program. 


Paratroopers  jump 
into  homecoming 

Story  and  photo  by  Lee  Elder,  Nashville 
Battalion,  Advertising  and  Public  Affairs 

BOWLING  GREEN,  Ky.  — West- 
ern Kentucky  University’s  enroll- 
ment into  the  Army’s  Concurrent 
Admissions  Program  was  sealed  with 
a jump  Nov.  1,  prior  to  the  Hilltop- 
pers’  Homecoming  football  game 
against  Morehead  State  University. 

A performance  by  Fort  Campbell, 
Kentucky’s  Parachute  Demonstration 
Team  highlighted  ceremonies  mark- 
ing the  new  partnership  between 
Western  and  the  Army,  according  to 
CPT  Karl  R.  “Rudy”  Schelly,  com- 
mander of  the  Radcliff  Company 
that  oversees  recruiting  in  the  Bowl- 
ing Green  area. 


Team  members  parachuted  out 
of  a UH-60  Black  Hawk  heli- 
copter just  prior  to  game.  Be- 
sides the  gameball  and  the 
American  flag,  they  brought 
with  them  a plaque  commemo- 
rating Western’s  participation 
in  the  ConAT  program. 

After  the  jump,  Ben  Buckley, 
ConAP’s  Washington-based 
project  director,  joined  Schelly 
in  an  field-side  ceremony  pres- 
entation to  Dr.  Barbara  Burch, 
Western’s  interim  president 
and  vice  president  for  Aca- 
demic Affairs,  and  Dr.  Luther 
Hughes,  Western’s  assistant 
vice  president  for  Academic 
Affairs. 

“We  appreciated  everyone  at 
Western  who  helped  pull  this 
off,”  Schelly  said.  “Of  course, 
we  are  indebted  to  the  soldiers 
of  the  Parachute  Demonstra- 
tion Team.  They  hung  hi 
there,  even  though  the 
weather  was  threatening,  and 
enabled  this  event  to  succeed 
in  a big  way.” 

The  jump  was  also  a milestone 
for  a member  of  the  parachute 
team,  SGT  John  Burke,  a graduate 
of  nearby  Warren  Central  High 
School. 

Burke,  who  will  leave  the  team  early 
next  year  when  he  is  transferred  to 
Fort  Bliss,  Texas,  had  never  been 
able  to  be  a part  of  a jump  in  his 
hometown.  An  earlier  try  failed  be- 
cause of  bad  weather. 

Weather  also  threatened  again  Nov. 

1,  but  Burke  said  he  was  gratified  he 
was  able  to  make  the  jump. 

“It’s  always  been  something  I 
wanted  to  do,”  Burke  said.  “I  was 
afraid  that  we  weren’t  going  to  be 
able  to  jump.” 

The  team  performs  at  events  nation- 
wide representing  the  world- 
renowned  101st  Airborne  Division 
(Air  Assault)  in  a variety  of  ways. 


One  of  its  most  recent  appearances 
was  at  an  NFL  preseason  game  in 
Nashville  when  the  Tennessee  Oilers 
played  the  San  Diego  Chargers. 

The  point  man  for  the  event,  SFC 
Bernie  Dunn,  said  the  event  has  al- 
ready proven  successful  in  attracting 
the  attention  of  prospective  soldiers. 

“I’ve  already  talked  to  one  young 
man  who’s  interested  in  joining  the 
Army,”  Dunn  said.  “I  believe  the 
ConAP  program  will  help  the  Armv 
here  in  the  Bowling  Green  area.” 

The  program  allows  newly  enlisted 
soldiers  to  sign  up  for  college  upon 
joining  the  Army.  Thus,  they  can 
take  course  work  while  on  active 
duty  that  will  count  toward  gradu- 
ation at  their  chosen  college  or  uni- 
versity which  they  will  attend  when 
their  term  of  service  is  completed. 

Western  officials  said  their  participa- 
tion in  ConAP  will  be  a boost  to  the 
university  as  well. 

“We  look  forward  to  being  a home- 
based  university  to  military  person- 
nel enrolled  in  higher  education 
courses,  truly  and  literally,  around 
the  world,”  said  Hughes. 

The  program  will  help  more  Ken- 
tuckians get  a college  education,  ac- 
cording to  Burch. 

“I’m  pleased  to  be  involved  in  this 
opportunity  to  increase  access  for 
Army  students  to  receive  a college 
education,”  Burch  said. 

“I  am  certainly  impressed  with  the 
backing,  bodi  financially  and  other- 
wise, that  accompanies  and  supports 
students  who  have  die  opportunity 
to  take  advantage  of  this  educational 
program.” 

Western  joins  more  than  1,200  other 
colleges  and  universities  now  partici- 
pating in  ConAP,  which  is  offered 
only  by  the  Army,  Schelly  said.  “We 
look  forward  to  a long,  mutually 
beneficial  relationship  with  Western 
Kentucky  University,”  Schelly  said. 
“Working  together,  we  can  help  a lot 
of  young  people  be  all  they  can  be.” 
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NASCAR  legend  supports  recruiting  at  Charlotte  Motor  Speedway 


SFC  Jerry  Scudder  and  CPT  Clayton  Daughtry,  Charlotte  Company  commander  listen  as  rac- 
ing  legend,  Bobby  Allison  encourages  educators  to  join  the  Army  team. 


Story  and  photo  by  Diane  Phillips,  Raleigh 
Battalion  Advertising  and  Public  Affairs 

“ The  Army  and  the  community  work- 
ing as  a team  to  provide  better  educa- 
tional opportunities  to  our  youth.  ” 

CHARLOTTE,  N.C.  — This  was 
the  theme  of  the  COI  event  held 
October  21  at  the  Charlotte  Motor 
Speedway  Club. 

SFC  Jerry  Scudder,  Concord  station 
commander,  welcomed  educators 
and  community  leaders  from  Cabar- 
rus, Rowan,  Stanly  and  Iredell  coun- 
ties. 

“Army  is  like  racing,”  said  Bobby  Al- 
lison, NASCAR  racing  legend,  in  his 
opening  remarks  as  the  guest  speaker. 

“The  Army  works  as  a team  just  as 
race  drivers  and  their  crew  work  to- 
gether,” Allison  said.  “To  win,  all 
team  players  must  pull  together.” 

“Everyone  must  be  a team  player  to 
guarantee  our  young  people  a 
brighter  future,”  Allison  added.  “We 
must  encourage  them  to  take  charge, 
stay  in  school  and  away  from  drugs.” 


CPT  Clayton  Daughtry,  Charlotte 
Company  commander,  presented  a 
slide  show  on  Army  programs  and 
answered  questions  from  guests. 

“These  events  are  held  throughout 
the  year  to  show  our  appreciation 
for  allowing  us  to  help  your  students 
become  all  that  they  can  be,” 
Daughtry  said,  “and  also  to  intro- 
duce the  new  programs  that  the 


Army  has  developed  to  help  you  and 
your  students  develop  an  education 
and  career  plan  for  the  future.” 

East  Rowan  High  School  Army 
JROTC  cadets  presented  the  colors 
and  served  as  ushers.  Two  of  the  ca- 
dets made  appointments  with  the  re- 
cruiter to  discuss  enlistment. 

“This  event  was  a huge  success,” 
Scudder  said. 


Potomac  Company  com- 
mander CPT  Vanessa  Fore- 
man set  up  a blood  drive  at 
the  Arlington  (Va.)  Station. 
Displaying  their  badge  of 
courage  arm  bands  are 
blood  donors  (left)  SFC  Ron- 
nie Carroll,  Fredericksburg; 
SSG  Lee  Perkins,  Arlington; 
SSG  Timothy  Howard, 
Woodbridge;  CPT  Vanessa 
Foreman,  Potomac  Com- 
pany commander;  SSG  Crys- 
tal Smith,  Arlington;  and 
SGT  Dedric  Jones,  Ar- 
lington. (Photo  by  Randi  Fen- 
neman) 
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Army  Chief  of  Staff  GEN  Dennis  J.  Reimer  and  his  wife,  Mary  Jo  (left),  be- 
lieve in  the  importance  of  the  family  in  supporting  and  contributing  to  the 
success  of  the  recruiter.  Joining  them  are  recruiter  SGT  Lance  A.  Davis 
(right)  his  wife,  Joy,  and  children,  Kyle  and  Brittany. 

Army  Chief  of  Staff  visits  recruiting  station 


Story  and  photo  by  Nel  S.  de  Leon,  5th 
Brigade,  Advertising  and  Public  Affairs 

OKLAHOMA  CITY  — “What  can 
I do  to  help  you?”  asked  the  Army’s 
highest  ranking  officer  when  he  vis- 
ited recruiters  from  the  Oklahoma 
City  Northwest  Recruiting  Station. 
A native  of  Medford,  Okla.,  Army 
Chief  of  Staff  GEN  Dennis  J.  Re- 
imer was  in  town  for  his  induction 
into  the  Oklahoma  Hall  of  Fame. 

While  in  his  home  state,  Reimer 
made  sure  his  itinerary  included  a 
stop  to  meet  with  local  recruiters 
and  their  families. 


According  to  Reimer,  the  quality  of 
America’s  Army  begins  with  recruit- 
ers and  their  efforts  to  fill  the  ranks 
with  the  best  and  most  qualified 
men  and  women.  He  is  committed 
to  providing  recruiters  with  the  best 
tools  available  to  make  their  jobs  eas- 
ier and  better. 

Reimer  understands  the  demands 
and  pressures  of  recruiting  and  its 
toll  on  the  family.  Together  with  his 
wife,  Mary  Jo,  Reimer  led  an  infor- 
mal discussion  of  how  things  are  re- 
ally going  for  recruiters  and  their 
families.  The  general’s  relaxed  and 
casual  nature  made  it  easy  for  recruit- 


ers and  their  spouses  to  express 
their  problems  and  concerns. 

“His  visit  was  a rare  opportunity  to 
talk  directly  to  the  Army’s  top 
man,”  said  Sherry  Aquino,  wife  of 
station  commander  SFC  Agelio  D. 
Aquino  III.  “He  truly  cares  and  I 
know  he  will  make  a difference  for 
us.” 

The  general  addressed  recruiting  is- 
sues such  as  DEP  (Delayed  Enlist- 
ment Program)  soldier  retention, 
availability  of  training  seats  for  re- 
cruits, effective  advertising,  and 
screening  and  qualification  require- 
ments for  new  recruiters. 

Also  discussed  were  quality  of  life  is- 
sues ranging  from  health  care  bene- 
fits to  recruiter  time-off  to  be  with 
the  family. 

Reimer  believes  in  family  and  sim- 
ple hometown  values.  “Recruiters 
are  always  on  the  road,”  he  said. 
“The  family  is  important  because  it 
provides  a sense  of  stability.” 

According  to  Reimer,  recruiters  can- 
not be  successful  in  their  jobs  with- 
out the  support  of  the  family.  “T 
know  you  all  work  long  and  hard 
hours.  You  need  to  have  some  time 
to  relax  and  get  away  from  the 
stress  of  daily  work  to  enjoy  your 
families.” 

“The  exchange  of  ideas  from  top  to 
bottom  was  relevant,”  said  recruiter 
SGT  Lance  A.  Davis. 

“GEN  Reimer’s  knowledge  of  what 
typically  goes  on  in  the  world  of  re- 
cruiting was  very  detailed.  I was  im- 
pressed.” 

With  a pad  full  of  scribbled  notes, 
the  Army  Chief  of  Staff  will  return 
to  his  Pentagon  office  with  a re- 
newed commitment  to  make  a dif- 
ference for  recruiters. 

The  recruiters  and  family  members 
he  visited  will  remember  him  as  the 
general  who  grew  up  in  a small 
Oklahoma  town  and  who  leads 
their  Army  with  simple,  honest 
hometown  values. 
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SSG  David  Sells  provides  instruction  to  members  of  the  Baldwin  County  High  School  drum 
line  during  a recent  practice  session.  The  drum  line  includes  13  freshmen  who  have  ex- 
celled under  Sells'  instruction. 


Selling  the  Army 
with  musical  talent 

Story  and  photo  by  Dave  Foster,  Atlanta 
Advertising  and  Public  Affairs 

MILLEDGEVILLE,  Ga.  — As  any 
good  noncommissioned  officer  will 
tell  you,  ‘taking  charge’  includes  lead- 
ing by  example.  An  excellent  case  in 
point  is  SSG  David  Sells,  who  is 
gaining  recognition  for  the  Army 
and  himself  at  Baldwin  County  High 
School  while  teaching  percussion  to 
the  school  band’s  drum  line. 

Located  in  the  antebellum  capitol  of 
Milledgeville,  the  school  offers  one 
of  the  area’s  finest  band  programs  — 
illustrated  by  the  numerous  trophies 
and  plaques  lining  the  walls  of  the 
school’s  band  room.  Winners  of  the 
Hawkinsville  International  Marching 
Festival  ‘Sweepstakes  Award’  seven 
of  the  past  nine  years,  and  the  past 
four  years  straight,  band  director 
Eldon  Lundin  entered  the  school 
year  with  some  concerns  for  a very 
young  drum  line. 

“I  never  believed  this  year  would 
turn  out  this  well.  I thought  this 
would  be  our  rebuilding  year,” 


Lundin  remarked  as  he  reflected  on  a 
competition  where  percussion  is  the 
only  musical  section  with  its  own 
judges. 

“There  are  22  members  in  the  drum 
line  and  13  are  freshmen  this  year.  It 
had  me  worried.  Sergeant  Sells  came 
along  at  the  right  time,”  Lundin 
added. 


Sells,  whose  musical  background  in- 
cludes two  and  one-half  years  at  the 
University  of  Tennessee,  approached 
Lundin  at  the  beginning  of  the 
school  year  to  offer  his  assistance. 

“I  went  three  days  a week  for  a cou- 
ple of  weeks,  then  requested  that  the 
band  director  ask  the  students  how 
they  felt.  When  they  approved  and  it 
was  cleared  with  the  president  of  the 
band  booster  club,  who’s  also  on  the 
school  board,  it  was  set,”  Sells  ex- 
plains. 

For  Sells,  the  decision  to  approach 
Baldwin  County  High  School  was 
simple.  “It’s  a large  school  with 
more  than  300  seniors  and  Baldwin 
has  a very  strong  band  program 
which  offers  the  best  opportunity  to 
utilize  my  musical  talents.” 

Senior  Jason  Hood  said,  “We  were 
really  excited  because  we’ve  never 
had  an  on-going  percussionist  to 
help  us.  He’s  helped  the  freshmen 
tremendously  with  their  technique 
and  provided  tips  for  the  competi- 
tion like  retaping  our  sticks,  which 
counts  off  during  judging.  I look  at 
him  as  another  teacher,  and  he 
comes  with  good  stories,”  Hood 
concluded. 


Baltimore  Battalion  DEP  members  take  the  oath  of  enlistment  from  LTG  Claudia  Kennedy, 
deputy  chief  of  staff  for  Intelligence,  during  the  Women  in  Military  Service  for  America 
Memorial  dedication  in  Washington,  D.C.,  Oct.  18.  (Photo  by  SSG  Thomas  Masten) 
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1.  What  chapter  in  AR  601-210  addresses  actions  re- 
quired after  enlistment? 

a.  Chap  6 b.  Chap  7 

c.  Chap  8 d.  Chap  9 

2.  What  are  the  penalties  for  violating  AR  601-210? 

a.  punishment  under  Office  of  Personnel 
Management  (OPM)  regulation 

b.  punishment  under  Uniform  Code  of 

Military  Justice  (UCMJ) 

c.  a and  b 

d.  none  of  the  above 

*ow  long  can  ConAP  participants  defer  class  enroll- 
ment after  they  have  left  active  duty  or  IADT? 

a.  12  months  b.  18  months 

c.  24  months  d.  36  months 

4.  An  applicant  agrees  to  transfer  from  the  IRR  to  a TPU, 
and  he  is  on  the  VACP0T  with  a DM0SQ  vacancy.  What 
is  the  next  step  that  must  occur  in  the  process? 

a.  The  recruiter  must  request  the  applicant's 
status  from  the  battalion. 

b.  The  applicant  must  sign  USAREC  OP2 
(DA  Form  4187). 

c.  The  station  commander  verifies  it,  and  the 
soldier  agrees  to  transfer  to  a TPU  within 
48  hours. 

d.  The  recruiter  forwards  the  applicant's  ID 
and  VACPOT  to  battalion. 

5.  Where  is  the  New  Recruiter  handbook  (USAREC  Pam 
350-2)  maintained  when  it  is  not  being  used? 

a.  in  the  possession  of  the  new  recruiter 

b.  with  the  recruiter's  salesbook,  planning 
guide,  and  LRLs 

c.  in  the  functional  files  under  recruiter 
training 

d.  with  the  station,  allowing  easy  access  for 
on  the  spot  training 

6.  If  you  have  consumed  alcohol,  how  long  must  you 
wait  before  operating  a GOV? 

a.  6 hours  b.  8 hours 

c.  1 0 hours  d.  1 2 hours 

7.  In  order  for  an  act  or  omission  in  violation  of  a regula- 
tion to  be  a recruiting  impropriety  the  recruiter  must: 

a.  have  intended  to  enlist  an  unqualified 
applicant 

b.  have  intended  to  grant  a specific  MOS  to 
an  unqualified  applicant 

c.  have  a gross  negligent  act  or  omission 
that  resulted  in  an  erroneous  enlistment 


d.  all  of  the  above 

8.  Applicants  who  have  confirmed  positive  results  from 
DAT  must  be  separated  from  the  DEP.  Who  will  inform 
the  DEP  of  their  separation? 

a.  battalion  commander 

b.  company  commander 

c.  station  commander 

d.  recruiter 

9.  Once  a battalion  level  waiver  has  been  disapproved, 
what  is  the  waiting  period  before  you  can  resubmit  the 
waiver? 

a.  6 months  b.  12  months 
c.  18  months  d.  24  months 

10.  How  long  is  a DD  369  (police  check)  valid  if  there  are 
no  new  alleged  offenses  and  a waiver  is  not  required? 

a.  60  days  b.  6 months 

c.  1 year  d. forever 

11.  How  long  must  a USAR  (ACASP)  NPS  male  enlistee 
under  26  years  of  age  remain  on  IADT? 

a.  4 months  b.  16  weeks 

c.  12  weeks  d.  8 weeks 

12.  What  is  the  purpose  of  face-to-face  prospecting? 

a.  setting  good  rapport  with  your 
community 

b.  visiting  all  of  your  COIs  in  a particular 
area 

c.  posting  your  area  with  updated  RPIs 

d.  obtaining  an  appointment 

13.  What  is  USAREC  Form  671  used  for? 

a.  boards  data  base  form 

b.  waiver  log 

c.  warrant  officer  checklist 

d.  DEP  tracking  log 

14.  At  the  end  of  each  recruiting  ADSW  tour,  what  form 
should  be  completed? 

a.  USAREC  Fm  556 

b.  USAREC  Fm  1058-R 

c.  USARC  Fm  1058-1 

d.  USARC  Fm  1058-1-R 

15.  Who  is  the  approval  authority  for  lost  time  of  five 
days  or  less? 

a.  CG,  PERSCOM 

b.  brigade  commander 

c.  battalion  commander 

d.  company  commander 
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Salutes 


ATLANTA 

SSG  Javier  Cruz-Colon 


SALT  LAKE 

SSG  David  J.  Frank 


BALTIMORE 

SSG  Diane  A.  Charles 

BECKLEY 

SSG  Kyle  J.  Upton 
1SG  Ivory  L.  Hickman 

COLUMBIA 

SSG  Kevin  W.  Fralish 

COLUMBUS 

SSG  Anelo  Kendrick 

MIAMI 

SSG  Cesar  Acevedo 
SSG  Fernando  Soto 

MONTGOMERY 

SFC  Dantha  Stallings 


Morrell  Awards 


NEW  YORK  CITY 

SFC  Archie  Moore 
SFC  Rafael  Contreras 


SYRACUSE 

SSG  Paul  E.  Spradlin 

1ST  AMEDD  RCTG  BDE 

SSG  Anibal  Cruz-Perez,  Jr. 
SSG  Jacqueline  J.  Wasson 
SSG  Blaine  K.  Bryant 
SFC  Gary  S.  Davis 

3D  AMEDD  RCTG  BDE 

SFC  James  T.  Ott 

HQUSAREC 

1SG  Stephen  P.  Goodan 
SFC  John  R.  May 
1SG  William  J.  Shiflett 
SFC  William  Bouyoucas 
SFC  Jack  M.  Peters 
SFC  Gilbert  D.  Pacheco,  Jr. 

SPECIAL  FORCES 

SSG  Ronald  D.  Holcomb 


BALTIMORE 

SSG  Thomas  A.  Masten 
SFC  Jesus  Rodriguez 

BECKLEY 

SSG  Marvin  L.  Edwards 
SFC  Timothy  R.  Ewing 

COLUMBUS 

SGT  Cheri  Depenbrock 
SSG  Raymond  J.  Wampler 
SSG  Christopher  A.  Turner 

DALLAS 

SSG  Ronald  D.  Bryant 

HOUSTON 

SFC  Daniel  White 
SSG  Anthony  P.  Harvey 

INDIANAPOLIS 

SFC  Robert  L.  Mihelic 
SFC  Erik  T.  Boxell 


JACKSONVILLE 

SSG  Jose  Norat 

KANSAS  CITY 

SFC  Kyle  R.  Stueven 

LOS  ANGELES 

SFC  Andy  Mori 
SSG  Jesus  Guerra 


NEW  ORLEANS 

SSG  Matthew  L.  Nagel 

NEW  YORK 

SSG  William  K.  Allen 

SAN  ANTONIO 

SSG  Terrence  N.  Brunson 

SEATTLE 

Joseph  E.  Hayward 

SYRACUSE 

Mr.  Thomas  Joslin 
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Salutes 


ALBANY 

SSG  Jeffrey  J.  Marinuzzi 

ATLANTA 

SGT  Jeannette  Resto 

BECKLEY 

SSG  Faamasani  A.  Puletasi 

COLUMBIA 

SSG  Jacqueline  Simmons 
SSG  Patrick  A.  McBride 
SGT  Lloyd  G Giadmon 

COLUMBUS 

' ‘ Hurley 

: Gregory  P.  Dorris 

DALLAS 

SSG  Charles  R.  Kelley 
SSG  Ricky  A.  Sharp 
SFC  Alfred  M.  Dumes 

DENVER 

SGT  Jay  K.  Haskell 
SSG  Michael  C.  Shelleman 

GREAT  LAKES 

SSG  Bradley  Garrett 
SGT  Daniel  Nunley 
SSG  Jerry  Paris 
SFC  Benjamin  Berno 
SSG  Ira  Rockett 
SSG  Ernest  W.  Lang 

HOUSTON 

SSG  Scott  A.  Felix 
SFC  James  C.  Coons 
SGT  Samuel  P.  Taylor 
SSG  Lawrence  C.  Smith 

INDIANAPOLIS 

SSG  Mark  A.  Clark 
SSG  David  W.  Lowley 
SSG  James  V.  Thorpe 
SFC  Brenda  Harris 
SSG  James  P.  Barnard 
SGT  James  M.  Hunt 

JACKSON 

SSG  Jerone  Hayes 
SGT  Bryon  Kelly 


KANSAS  CITY 

SSG  Billy  G.  Garner 
SSG  Stacy  B.  Hunter 
SFC  Aubrey  D.  Bode 

LOS  ANGELES 

SGT  Charles  P.  Wake 
SSG  Raymond  D.  Jenkins 

MIAMI 

SSG  Luis  Andrade 
SFC  Mark  Mook 
SSG  Angel  L.  Gonzalez 
SSG  David  Camacho 

MILWAUKEE 

SGT  Ronald  C.  Smith 
SSG  Hohn  D.  Wolf 
SSG  Grant  R.  Goines 

MONTGOMERY 

SGT  Jackie  Reagan 
SGT  Ramiro  Headges 
SGT  Steven  Valetin 

NASHVILLE 

SSG  Joey  W.  Greer 

NEW  ENGLAND 

SFC  Brinder  D.  Hicks 

NEW  ORLEANS 

SSG  Vanessa  Y.  Mayes 
SSG  Connan  L.  Cline 
SSG  Cynthia  B.  Reed 

OKLAHOMA 

SFC  Lawrence  D.  Wybrant 
SFC  Carl  E.  Roy 
SSG  Scott  R.  Munn 

PITTSBURGH 

SSG  Juanita  Smith 

SALT  LAKE  CITY 

SSG  Daniel  J.  Wiebe 

SAN  ANTONIO 

SFC  Cheryl  D.  Coats 
SFC  Timmethy  L.  Eager 
SSG  Jimmy  0.  Miranda,  Jr. 

SYRACUSE 

SSG  Charles  T.  Hance 


Gold  Badges 
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Quality  Volume  - The  Key  To  Our  Success 

^Headcjuarter^U^ 

RSM  November  97 

1st  Brigade  2d  Brigade  3d  Brigade  5th  Brigade  6th  Brigade 

TOP  TEAM  MEMBER  (Recruiter) 


RA  SFC  Craig,  G.  SSG  Sanchez,  M.  SGT  Johnson,  J. 
(BN)  (Albany)  (Raleigh)  (Indianapolis) 

& 

SGT  Delgado,  P. 

(Tampa) 


SSG  Bell,  G.  SGT  Langston,  B. 


(Dallas) 


(Portland) 


USAR  SFC  Coderre,  F.  SFC  Joseph,  J.  SGT  Engiebert,  A.  SFC  McClendon,  M.  SFC  Gemlich,  K. 
(BN)  (New  England)  (Jackson)  (Milwaukee)  (Kansas  City)  (Phoenix) 


TOP  TEAM  (Station) 

LARGE  Middletown 
(BN)  (New  York  City) 


Mobile  East  Dayton  Rogers  Billings 

(Montgomery)  (Columbus)  (Oklahoma  City)  (Salt  Lake  City) 


SMALL  Lockport 
(BN)  (Syracuse) 


Brewton  Greenville  Olathe  Bullhead 

(Montgomery)  (Great  Lakes)  (Kansas  City)  (Phoenix) 


TOP  TEAM  (Company! 

COMPANY 

(BN) 

AMEDD 

(HCRT)  Pittsburgh 


Florida 


Detroit 


South  Bay  Company 

(Sacramento) 


New  Orleans  Northern  California 


RO/FY  98-02 


‘Close  the  Loop!” 

Answers  to  the  Test 


MARK  R.  HAMILTON 
Major  General,  USA 
Commanding 


1.  c,  AR  601-210,  page  93 

2.  c,  AR  601-210,  para  1-8,  page  1 

3.  c,  USAREC  Reg  621-2  (Recruiter 

Update),  page  13 

4.  b,  USAREC  Reg  140-3,  fig.  1, 
page  4,  (Recruiting  Station 
Operations) 

5.  c,  USAREC  Pam  350-2,  para  8, 
page  2 

6.  b,  USAREC  Reg  56-1,  para  3-5a, 


page  4 (Recruiting  Station  Admin) 

7.  d,  USAREC  Reg  601-45,  Chap  2-2, 
page  2 (Recruiter  Management) 

8.  a,  AR  601-210,  Chap  5-88,  page 
51 

9.  a,  AR  601-210,  para  4-28,  page  29 

10.  d,  AR  601-210,  para  2-1 0g. 
page  9 

11.  c,  AR  601-210,  para  5-67c  (1), 

page  47 


12.  d,  USAREC  Reg  350-6,  Chap  3, 

section  4 (B),  page  4 

13.  b,  USAREC  Reg  350-10, 

Appendix  J-1 , page  24  (Brigade  8 
Battalion  Operations) 

14.  a,  USAREC/USARC  Reg  601-72, 
5-13  (d),  page  5 (Recruiting 
Station  Operations) 


15.  c,  AR  601-210,  4-10c,  page  25 


Public  Service  Announcement  BILLB 


fiiliiljl 

3 1262  09681  8348 


Available  in  two  sizes 
8 sheet  132”  x 60”  And  30  sheet  bleed  272”  x 123” 

ADVENTURE.  EXPERIENCE.  $40,000  FOR  COLLE  GE. 


r * 

9. 


THE  EXPERIENCE  OEA  LIFETIME 

' *i  Jsax 


BE  ALL  YOU  CAN  BE 


For  More  Information  Contact 
Name: 


Phone 


Address: 
City  


